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N thrusting this book upon 
the long-suffering public, 
the author begs to apolo- 
gize for its numerous 
short-comings, effected by 
many unavoidable causes 
among which the following 
are probably the least uninteresting: 

It was all written in soldier camps 
or garrisons where most of the time 
there were in evidence some of such 
inducive surroundings as battles, night 
attacks, forced marches, and outpost 
duty, and when it was usual to have the 
writing of paragraphs in heated cli- 
maxes helped out by such incidentals 
as earthquakes and cyclones and other 
blessings pertaining to "rainy seasons," 
and where candle-light, leaky tents, and 
tables of over-turned hard-tack boxes 
were on hand to further inspiration. 
The typographical labors of setting up 
the book, proof-reading, make-up, press- 
work «^nd book-binding were performed 
by Filipinos exclusively, in their spare 
time, without any outside assistance, and 



MB all the DfttiTes are papDs of the 
author, in their study of the art of 
Gil then berg, their present work would 
seem to demonstrate the Filipino to 
be much maligned bj the conception 
current in the United States that the 
natives of the Philippines cannot be 
taught to do honest labor well. It is 
believed that ayerage American Guthen- 
bergers could not do better tjpo- 
graphicallj with such limited facilities. 

It is the first story book in the 
£nglish language of which the writing, 
printing,and publishing are exclusirely 
Philippines products. 

Portions of *'Larry" haye already 
appeared in serial form here and in 
England; but the work as at present ap- 
pearing is published now for the first 
time. 
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Sergeant Carry^s Ricft find. 

HHd the Cbrllling expcricHCcs l)e Underwent 
JiMong the f erocions moros of IDinaanao Be- 
fore Se tnm the Prixe 




I HE BAND STRUCK UP A LIVKI.Y AIR. At 
once the crowd was a mass of smiles. It was 
the same free, open-air, come-as-y on- please, 
go-when-you't^ol-darned band concert which 
takes place every night on the Luneta, Manila's 
little seaside l^e^off-the-grass. 

rtere, Japs and Americanos, Chinos and 
Spaniards, East Indians and Germans, Amer- 
ican negroes and Malays, Frenchmen, Russians, 
Jews, Gentiles and Filipinos stand side by side 
every evening, each in his own peculiar garb, 
while 'Hbe band plays on/' 

A Luneta crowd will enjoy even a classical piece if the 
C is not too large and the score allows the corneter to ring in 
a few handfuls of drawn-out trills. But tonight's band leader 
had seemed to have a mood for music of the pronounced sex. 
Opus followed opus with unrelenting regularity, until in the 
last number Director Doving had come off his high classical 
horse and was favoring us with a ''medley of popular arias." 

"Dat 's de hot stuff !'* suddenly exclaimed the man just in 
front of me, addressing nobody in particular — you know the 
kind of man I mean — "If dere is onything wot makes me 
lowfe musick it is rag-time.*' And to prove his serious- 
ness he began to beat time with his head and fingers, his 
thambe being wound about the lapels of his coat. 

*'WeIl, be all 4e Hoely Saints in Heaven dis noight ! If dat 
wouldn't SCALD you!" indignantly broke out a voice to my 
left. "Hoely murderin' son of Saint Paterickl To hear a 
dhirty, pot-bellied, Sheeney Jew calling *Rory O'More' a bit 
of 'rag-time' and not be allowed to paste his jaw I" 
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Surely there could be no mistaking that voice and tone. I 
looked around. Yes; it was none other than Larry Tipprary, 
ex-first sergeant of my former company, whom I had last 
heard of a year before aa being in civil life — a thriving bus- 
iness man — in the town of Maly parang, Mindanao, where 
besides being the postmaster and the town presidente he had 
acquired the ownership of half the town. 

*'Why, as I live,** I said, "It is Mister Tipprary I*' 

** Well, sign of de Hcfely Cross of Jasus about me if it ain't 
de lootinant himsilf!'* said the Irishman, cooling down his 
wrath. */But Oi say, lootinant,** and Larry winked his other 
eye as he grasped my hand. "It *s me and you *11 be afther 
having a fallin*-out if youse be afther sthicking on annie 
handle at all at all to de name of yoor humble sarvint Larry 
Tipprary.** 

At this juncture the band played the Star Spangled 
Banner, with the delicious frills peculiar 'to the Constab- 
ularios. As we replaced our hats Larry went on: "Shure, 
de lootinant being in plain clothes tonight it *s divil a foot 
will Oi be afhter lettin* him go until he dhrinks de health of 
Presidente Tipprary*s latest twins. Yis, sorr;it was twins 
this toime, and as dey was de first twins ever born in the 
town of Maly parang, your friend Larry is as proud to be 
deir father as — as — well Oi*ve sworn off blaspheming, sorr, so 
Oi wont say it. 

"Oh, youse are up de pole, are yes? Well, to tell de truth, 
lootinant, Oi*m up de pole mesilf. It was de last thing 
Anasita (Larry's wife) made me promise whin Oi come 
away.** 

Larry produced a handful of silver-wrapped divinos cigars 
and as we strolled over to the beach to improvised seats on 
the bowlders there, he went on: 

"No, indade, sorr ; Oi haven't left Malyparang. Oi*m only 
up in Manila on a wee bit of a business deal — seeing what 
Oi kin do in de way of buyin* cheap a couple of steamships.*' 

"Buying a 'couple of steamships', Larry I But what in 
thunder do you want with a COUPLE OF STEAMSHIPS?" 

"Arrah, lootinant, agra, does you be after athiuking dat 
Larry Tipprary, who lived foive year in Noo Yorrk, would be 
afhter letting de grass grow under his feet in Malyparang 
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when he 'a de ouly white man in regular buHinefls dere? 
Does yez tink Oi could be reetiuK nie mind wit nothing on 
me bauds but a hotel and the post office and the church and 
a few dwelling houses and the bank— oh, yes, sorr, Oi forgot 
to tell you Oi starrted de Bank of Maly parang since Oi last 
seen de lootinant. 

'*No, indade, Oi must have something lo occupy me 
hands at laced part of de toime, so about six months ago Oi 
buys out a cocaonut plantation up in Mindanao alongside of 
Datto Tampagao's place, and not long afther dat Oi invests 
some spare change in a couple of banana groves and a coffee 
rancheria up by Genaspi— the Sultan's place. And thin Oi 
discovered dat great big rubber country. 

'*But what we divil is de good, Oi'm axing, if you do own 
property of de size almost as Rhode Island 8tate when all de 
eoffee andcocaonuts and bananas and rubber you raise has to 
be shipped away by thim plaything Ghino sail-boats which 
charges you so much money for freight dat you ain't got 
more'n a couple of thousand pesos profit when you get de 
goods to market at Manily or Hongkong? So, be gobs, Oi 
makes up me mind to come up here and buy a steamboat for 
mesilf and run her regular between Maly parang and Manily. 
And share de scheme panned out so well dat Oi starrted de 
'Southern Islands Freight and Passenger S. S. Service,' and 
now wants two more boats to fill de orders Oi've run behind 
on. What wit mails now four toimes a month and quick 
passage and freight for everybody wot has de price, shure 
Oi've got a reg'lar land office boom on my part of Minda- 
nao—and dere won't be annie more Maly parang town when 1 
get back dere. Shure, Anasita sent me a cablegram yester- 
day afthernoon to tell me de town council had gone to worrk 
and changed the name of de place to Tippraria. Now dat 
ain't half bad, lootinant, for a man who used to worrk — and 
was glad to worrk — for siven dollars a week apeeling 
pertatoes in a Bowery hash-house.'* 

"I don't suppose you had any exciting experiences with 
the Moros down there, Larry?" I asked sort of sociably, "We 
read a lot in the papers about what curious ducks they are, 
I suppose a man hasn't much time for romantic adventures 
when his head is full of the cares of millionaireship," 
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'*Well, it's another Kueaa dat you've got coming lootiii- 
aiit. Faith, shiire dere was one toime whin Oi was working 
np dat riibher country find that Oi thou^iit Oi was goinx to 
turn up me toes. But yonse perceive Oi didn't. I guess de 
reason is de Divil hasn't yet got a limekihi hot enough to 
hold His Presidenteship Larry Tipprary, 

"Picking up a copy of the Noo Yorrk Sunday Worruld 
one day when busineRS in Malyparaug was on de slack, Oi 
chancest to read dat dere was a mysterious valley away up in 
de mountains of Mindanao, where de yellow metal was so 
common dat when de childer played dey never used nothing 
for marbles but nuggets of gold. Klondyke and California 
wasn't as much as patch on this Philippines El Dorado. 

**But why de Divil didn't de Spaniards wot owned dis 
island tor 300 years lay de place open for staking out claims? 
Shure, why don't a man run away and hide his head when de 
hangman begins to cover up his face wit de black calico bag? 

**Thim Spaniards knowed all about de wonders of de 
valley, de artikil wint on, and just about where de valley 
was sitiyated. But it was owned and occupied by de Maciu 
tribes of Moros who was never yet licked in annie fight wit 
annie eneniy, either black, white, or chocolate-mahogany. 

**So impolite was de Maciu Moros dey never thinks of 
sending out no visiting cards, and annie stranger wot took it 
into his head to go paying his respects to the people of thim 
parrts has never come back to tell his friends of how dey treat 
deir callers. De Spaniards sint mannie de expedition into 
de Maciu valley — but divil a canteen ever showed up agin. 
Dey sint Moro spies and Filipino spies and frindly letters as 
long as your leg is after pay-day, but nary a eye did dey ever 
set upon a Maciu Moro or a letter from thim. As for de 
valley of Maciu itself dey never got within 50 moile of even 
de smell of it. 

"Now, sorr, things was just about de same as dat long 
afhter de Americanos come along — and indad de chances is dey 
would be no change even by dis toime if it hadnt been for de 
fact dat Larry Tipprary was just thin after pining for a wee 
bit of a ruction. Oi ses to meself , sez Oi, *Larry, de whole 
diffooculty is simply this: Suppose you own a house dat is 
chuckful of gold ; suppose you have plenty to dhrink ; suppose 
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yoa have your wife and childer and your mother-in-law right 
wit yoa; and dont want for nothing which you can get from 
nobody but God Almighty^suppoae thin dat a atrranger man 
should happen to come along and say iie doesnt want to fight 
you, but just wants to be your true Christian frind and at de 
same toime to impress upon your mind wliat a powerful frind 
he is, he favors you wit the sound of a couple of dozen bra^s 
trumpets playing a war dance, wit de sight of 5000 soldiers all 
stripped for action, and wit deir fixed bayonets all siiining 
so bright dat your eyes is blind. 

'* 'It's a dead cinch, Larry,' sez Oi to meself in conclusion, 
'It is a dead cinch dat in tiiim carcumstances you would clasp 
de stranger to your bosom, and weep on his neck, and tell 
him he can have tiie hand of your dearly beloved mother-4n- 
law to make him one of de family. Of course you would I 
Auher niukir 

"Well, sorr, dat was just de condition of tings in Maciu 
valley. The Spanish general and de Comandante Americano 
both had de actual face to try dat game on de Maciu Moros 
— who are just as foxy a people as de Japanese themselves. 

"So Larry steps out wit a common-sense plan. Of course 
it 'looked just like going to de door of hell to play pussin 
de corner wit Old Nick himself, to see if you could make him 
fall into one of his own fire-boxes. But you know I had 
larned a great deal of Moro lingo be dis toime, and had been 
oyer de country a great deal, so while de ting looked purty 
risky it was really only a little bit of a shure-ting divarsion. 

"Before the cock begun to crow on de first Sunday morn" 
ing bf last June, Oi was bitten de old Tarapagao trail wit me 
nose turned in de direction of de mountains where de valley 
of Maciu so peacefully lay— if you'll excuse me poetry. It 
bad been given out in Malyparang dat Oi had lift on de 
steam-beat for Manily de night before, and no one but 
Anasita knew de real game Oi had in view. 

"Sorrah it was de comical sight Oi was as Oi passed de 
rancheria of Datto Tampagao and struck into de faint trail 
to Sultan Dilausen's where Oi was to strike across de trail, 
less hills till Oi'd ketch sight of Maciu in de valley below. 
For de month before starting Oi took on as beautiful a coat 
of mahogany as ever decorated de carcase of a Mestizo Fil- 
pino. Now, as me Chino pony jogged along under de 
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weight of megself and two ba^B of rice and sweet pertateea, 
you would have took me for nothing else but what I par- 
tented to be— a Filipino from de coast town, wit me bare feet 
and blue cotton pants and white shirt wit its tail flying 
loose in de wind 

"Divil a gun or a pistol or a pes© did Oi own — dat 
is, apparently. Oi was simply a innocent-lookin lone Fili- 
pino Mestizo tradesman from de coast. Oi was tired of de 
blank blanked oppression of de Americanos who grabbed 
up everything dey laid deir eyeballs on, and Oi was coming 
up to thry to get de Maciuites to give me deir fist in a 
gineral insurrection against de brown-haired white invaders. 
Oi was travelling all alone, you see, and wit'out annie 
guns so dat if de dashed Americanos caught hold of me 
before Oi had me arrmie ready shure dey would never 
know Oi was nothing else dan a harmless Filipino peddlar- 
man. 

**VVit all de reputation which de Maciu Moros has for 
being cruel to extrames, Oi well knew thim Moros wouldn't 
kill one lone man if he gave thim no excuse. And as Oi 
had no guns dat dey would want, no dinero in sight, no 
goods worth taking, and my nag not worth a centavo 
more than dos pesetas media (50 cent Mexican), Oi would 
have took me oath Oi was givin thim no excuse, sorr. 

**An easy rride of three days brought me wit'out 
mishap to de top of a mountain which was one in a 
ridge. As Oi looked down de steep incline of de other 
side Oi saw dat de ridge of mountains wint 'round in a 
circle and dat deir inside sloped towards each other making 
a great fine fertile valley wit fields of corn and squa«he8 
and cocoanut groves, and a beautiful large glassy lake may- 
be 25 miles long and 10 mile acrost. There was islands 
glore and sail boats and rowboats skimmin' along as if 
deir crews was enjoying life, although dey looked no bigger 
than de size of files, the top of de mountain was so far 
up in de sky. . 

**Throwin' a little Hinnessey into de back part of me 
palate, by way of limbering up me weakened audacity. 
Oi unwinds me small white table-cloth and throws it acrost 
me pommel so as to have it handy if a Remington or a 
Howard should happen to point the wrong end of its 
muzzle in my particlar neighborhood. 
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*'Bat ahure dere wasn't de laced bit of a ruction at 
all. It all come out just as Oi had reasoned it would 
come out before Oi lift Malyparang. De Moros working in 
• de field** wit bolos instead of rispectable shovels and hoes 
were of course kinder suprised to see a lone Filipino in 
tbim parts; but as he was only a poor hombre wit no 
guns and no dinero and wit nothing wort' stealing or taking 
bodily from him— and besides dat couid talk Moro^lor 
every toime Oi would come up to a Maciuite Oi would yell 
out at him 'Mawpea! MawpeaP which is de Moro way of 
saying 'How de divil arre you-to-day, MisterM So de 
people acted only natural to me, and told me prompt when 
Oi axed thim de way to de old Sultan's harem. 

'*The ahlave houses was in the open fields and were 
made of bamboo and nipa just like de shacks of de or- 
dinary Filipinos, up in Luzon and de women was pounding 
away at de rice and settling de fights between deir childer 
and deir dogs. But de Sultan's house was a peach — yes, 
sorr, a reg'lar jim-dandy, cracker-jack, elegant palace. Like 
all de houses of de other Dattos and Sultans of de island, 
it was made of tremendous beams of walnut and maho- 
gany which grows in Mindanao like weeds grows in Kansas, 
the ends of the beams sticking out beyant de house and 
being carved by bolos into de shapes of animals and birds 
de likes of which you never seen outside de pages of 
thim *high-art magazines' de Ladies' Aid Sussiety some- 
times sends de soldiers. 

''De sides of de house was of mahogany and walnut 
and rosewood and a dozen other kinds of wood Oi niver 
leen nowhere till Oi come to Mindanao. Its walls was 
either all carved wit pictures like you see on de pulpil 
id de cathedral — *al-to re-lie-v-o', Oi think Oi have heerd 
thim called. 

"Dat harem, sorr, must have been 150 feet long 50 
feet wide, and 25 feet high — an awful big palace whin 
youfee think of it being all solid mahogany and walnut 
and the like. Still de only steps to the harem was a 
small ladder of plain bamboo, which could be easily thrown 
down or carried inside the harem if de Sultan should 
happen to want to keep out visitin' cards. 

*'0n de inside de harem was a kind of a funy place. 
It was all one room as far as doors an partitions went. 
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Along the center of the house ran a kind of aisle ahoqt 
6 feet wide, the sides of the isle being made of tniflill 
pillows covered wit silk and stuffed wit a funny kind of 
a white cotton-like stuff dat grows wild on some treat, 
in Mindanao. No two of de numerous pillows had cover- 
ings of exactly de same kind. Each cover was made of 
handwoven silk by one of the Sultan's wives, and de 
designs was as complicated as de down-town streets of 
Noo Yorrk. These pillows was laid in a string, and piled ' 
up like bricks in a brick wall, and the walls or partitions 
or whatever de divil else you'd call de arrangement, was 
only about knee-nigh. 

^'Running out from thim aisle pillows — at an ansle of 
90 degrees, as de drill books calls it, was more rows of 
pillows, of de same kind and piled just de same wfQTlMi^^ 
to de same height. Thim right-angle rows was about 10 
feet apart, sorr, so you see it turned de whole harem 
into a lot of wee little rooms, de walls or partitians of 
which was only about two foot high. 

'*Each wan of de Sultan's wives had wan of dese 
rooms to hersilf and her own lot of brats, and each wan 
of thim wives had de privilege of decoratin' her room 
whichever way she liked. So some of thim rooms was — 
fine sights to look, upon, Oi tell you. Most of thim rooms 
had long thick curtains — *portyerees', Oi think de lootinant 
calls thim — stretched around the three open sides of the 
room during de day time; but at night time and during 
de afhternoon when de fair senoras lays down fer deir 

long siestas, shure de shlave girls just draws de porty 

curtains and de whole house is turned into a fine lot of 
little parlors wit deir funny little mats and tables and 
brass ornaments and whatnots which thim women makes 
themselves or gets de divils knows where. 

''Dere was siveral other shmall houses in de rear of 
de big wan, and around the big house was a kind of a 
large ground for playing croquet — that is, if you knowed 
how to be afhter playing it which de Moro folkes don't. 
Thin around the bunch of houses and the ground was 
a high wall, made out of square sods with de chinks 
filled up wit wet clay cement. Forty foot high was dis 
wall, and tin foot tick at de top, and unless you was to 
climb over de waMs on de bamboo ladder dat stood derc 
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fer dat parpose de only way to K^t into the harem wa^ 
through a hole in the wall so shmall dat a full-grown 
boy would have to stoop and go in side ways. 

*4t is bad etdecat fer a Moro of the Blue Blood class 
to go through de hole in de wall— dat place is intinded 
fer de dogs and de shlaves— and so everybody what goes 
in — and that is every respictable man, woman or child — 
must climb de long bamboo ladder. Faith, and you ought 
to see de way thim Moro women goes- over dat ladder. 
Dey would all be head-liner stars in keching cable cars 
on Broadway: Wit often as many as two babies on their 
shoulders thim women climbs up thim ladders and down 
on the other side without as much trouble as a woman 
in America has to simply sit down in a chair. As fer de 
childer — the little boys and de little girls of a year or two 
and less why, — dey go over dat wall wit an unconcarn dat 
would give cards and spades to de cilibrated champion 
tight-rope walkers and aerial balancers in even Barnum's 
greatest-on-eartb show. 

''Outside thim walls was a deep, wide ditch which 
was crost by nothing but a single bamboo log to walk 
on and a shmall bamboo pole to steady yer step if it 
happened to be raining and de walking log was wet. And 
say you ought to We seen thim little kids crossing dat 
bridge! Faith, if you had seen thim, lootinant, you would 
have another wan of yer argyments about Mr. Spencer 
Darwin you told us about oncet. Faith, sorr, Oi believe 
messilf after seeing thim kids cross thim ditches on deir 
log? dat human beings could walk upon deir eyelashes 
and yet be as comfortable and as steady as a man sitting 
down to beer, if dey was only taught to do it from de 
time dat dey was babes. 

''Outside dis ditch, sorr, was a thick parrk of bamboo 
trees, wit billions of shmall flowers, de trees giving a 
stranger passing bye no idea of de thing dat lay in de center 
of thim. Shure, dis was de Sultan*s main fort, with his 
private palace and de palaces of his personal staff. Indade 
and Oi had to be told before 01 messilf could see thim 
where de cannons was hid. 

"Now, sorr, a? 01 come up to de stretch of grass in 
front of the Saltan's harem, Oi saw 12 or 15 of his wives 
playin' quoits. About foive more of thim wives was off a 
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little to wan side playing another game de Divil take me 
if Oi kin remember de name of it now. But it was a 
funny game. Dere was no more dan 40 children in sight 
— and dey was playini^ with de shUve nurse girls, makin* 
mud pies just de same as childers does in Noo Yorrk, 
Chinny, or County Cork. 

*'Troth it was de strange sight thim wives made wit 
deir slinging around pesos as if dey was only little bits 
of rock. It was a peso lose every time unless you won 
a 20 of them. Thim wives was of all ages from 14 or 12 
up to 85 years, sorr. Half of thim was as high as kites, 
but dat didn't keep thim from running around and pulling 
each other like a pack of crazy hens. Wit bare shoulders, 
bare arrums, bare knees and bare feet, wit deir sumalongs 
swung round deir bodies in all sorts of fancy shapes, 
and wit deir glossy black hair — all Moro women have jet 
black hair, sorr — tied up in fancy knots, tipped to one 
side, wit funiiy little flowers stuck just annie old place, 
be gob, sorr, dey was sweet enough lookin* to eat, sorr. 
Shure dey didn't look like real women at all, lootinant, 
but dey just put me in mind of de Woodland Nymphs* 
pictures Oi seen in de Metrypolitin Museum in Cintral 
Park. 

"Judging by the way thim women was throwing around 
pesos, and de way dey was dangling deir silver bracelets and 
necklaces and queer-looking green and white arrum-links 
it was no poor country Oi had come acrost, and dere 
must be gold here shure, thought Oi, although Oi thin 
could see no hare or hound of it. 

'*De Sultan himsilf was walking down de avenoo, from 
his house when Oi jogs up innocent-like on me bony 
steed. Oi guess His Sultanship was feeling purty good 
over something — and lucky for me, Oi found out afhter- 
wards — for as Oi got off me horse and salaamed to him 
and spoke to him in my choice Moro lingo, he seemed 
glad to talk to a stranger-man, even though he was only 
a Filipino: 

*' 'Oh, Lord, God, Merciful And Forgiving Powerful! 
Praised Be His Kindness For Dis Beautiful Day,* ses Oi to 
de Sultan in Moro, using a capital letter f-r every word, 
knowing dis to be de way Moros has of saying to each 
other, 'Hello, Mister! Aint it a fine day?' 
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**0i seemed to make to lO-strike hit wit de Sultan, for 
party soon he orders his panacowan — that is de Moro worrd 
for *page% sorr — to roll me up some boie. De little brown 
divil opens up a little silver box he was carrying;— it wag 
about the size of a brick— a beauty it was with its inlaid 
pearls and its stones of mannie colors. Inside of de box 
was three other little boxes. From de first of thim de 
kid takes a shmall green leaf, from de nixt wan he took 
a dried-up looking raisin-like black thing, and from de 
third box he takes a pinch of pink putty or tooth paste 
Of something which he sprinkles all around de raisin and 
thin rolls it up in a little wad. vVhen you get wan of 
thim things from a Sultan or Datto, sorr, it is up to you 
to put in it into youV mouth just as if you was chewing 
terbacco— and liked de taste. 

**Now, Oi knowed a Moro High Mucky-Muck never 
gave a man anniething out of his private boie box unless 
be means it as a tremendjus honor, and so although de 
sigh of de stuff was enough to turn me stomick, Oi throws 
out me chist wit de feeling of de impression Oi had 
made on his Joblots and taking de chew was soon spitting 
de red juice all over de ground. 

** *So youse ust to be a gineral in de Filipino arrmy 
Senor?* de Sultan went on in Moro afhter Oi was afther 
stating me case, 'and youse want to live here in dis valley 
and become a datto and show me a few wrinkles in de 
fighting line whin de Americanos come dis way? 

** *Well, unless it is born a Datto he is, a Moro never 
is made a Datto unless he earns de title by showing 
he*s made of de finest kind of grit. So, Seiior, Oi'll be 
afhter giving youse a trial yereilf dis very minute. Butig! 
he ses, turning to liis a panacowan, 'Youse go and com- 
mand Pasandalon to bring me de horse Basilan. Thin,' 
ses he turning, back to me, 'is a horse dat no wan has 
ever rid except my Rajamiida - tliat is, his heir apparent, 
sorr — *and it was only wit great bravery dat even Pnalas 
got de better of de horse dat oncest. Dat horse has killed 
11 men, and about 20 horses, dogs and women, and 
he has crept up on siveral childer he saw asleep and 
mangled thim to death wit his hoofs. If youse are afraid 
to thry to ride him youse needn't thry — and Oi'll just 
have your head chopped off quiet-like behint de house 
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in aboat twinty minutes. If youse thry to ride him and 
can*t, why, Oi'll not chop off yer head, but youae will 
be ray ehlave fer 9 year and two moona!'' 

'* 'But what about if Oi DOES ride him?' aea Oi, begin- 
ning to feel a wee bit like a woman around de knees. 

** *Och, ahure if youae do ride him — mid yez, Oi aaid 
if youse DO atbay on bia back long enoueh for me to aay 
ALI, ALI, A LI, — three timea— den, by Ali, youae are in 
league wit de Divil. Dat fact alone will make you worthy 
being a Datto, and a Datto Oi'll make you, Oi awear it 
be de Prophet.* 

*'Faiih, Oi might have broke down complete wit de 
auapenae Oi waa under — for Oi waa now really scared half 
out of my life — had it not been da£ de horae himsilf wus 
now brung up. Be me troth, Oi almost laughed out loud 
whin Oi laid eyes on de monater. Shure it waa no horae 
at all at all, aorr, but only a large-aized Chino pinto 
pony. He had indade a look in hia optic like a man 
who knowa he ia wanted for murder — and baa made up 
hia mind he'll be atill wanted. He waa a fine muscley 
stallion with not a thing on him but three piecea of Moro 
rope which de natives waa calling a bridle. De shlave 
wat brung up de horae was not innocent of hia men- 
killing reputation, for he hung on to de bridle with de 
clutch of a crab — keeping his arrum its full length and 
walking well in front of de horse, so as de divil couldn't 
be afther kicking off hia arm or leg. 

**Now, Larry didn't spind two year of Uncle Sam's 
time at Fort Riley Cavalry achool and two solid enlist- 
ment in Custer's old outfit without learning a few things 
about pinto ponies. - Faith, Moros dont begin to know 
annie thing about horses annieways — dey knows no more 
about breaking bronchos dan a hog knows about Easter 
Sunday. 

''Taking off me straw sombrero, Oi ties up me nag, 
takes off me saddle and blanket, and spread thim on 
de ground, and then starts over towards de pinto. Thin 
Oi walks back from him backwards as if Oi was afeerd 
of him. 

"All de women of de harem had now sthopped deir 
play, and all de childer and all de shlaves in de fields 
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near-bye had now come up to see <Ie fun of BHsilaii kill- 
ing another man. 

**My bluff about bein^ affeerd of de nag seemed to worrk 
allright, for several of the women he^^Hii to yell *Socka 
Blockal Socka Blocka!* which is de Moro slaiix way of 
saying *Cut off de coward's head!' 

**But wan of de women runs out to me, — she was a 
sweet young damsel of not more than sixty-foive summers 
and begins to yell at me in Moro to make another thry, and 
indade Oi thought she was Koi'^K to kiss me nixt — bad 
'cess to her. 

"Hansomever, Oi looks de beauty in de eye, winks me 
optic twice, takes off me white shirt and rolls up de sleeves 
of me undershirt and the legs of me cotton pants. You 
know de muscles Oi U9t to have, lootinant, and how 
proud Oi U8t to be of thim same. Well, sorr, Oi haven't 
lost much flesh as you kin readily see fer yerself. Most 
of the women and some of de men who warn't jealous 
makes different exclamations at the sight of me bare brawny 
silf, and me getting down to business, so Oi starts in. 

(knd of chapter one ) 
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Carrry eonquers tbe man-KHler 

JInd tbe Sultan's Sister offers bin ber baid. 
l)e is consecrated a Datto witb weird 
ceremony, and tben learns tbere is no gold 
in tbe wboie country, but steps across a 
ricber prize. 




TOPPING a while to unwind the silver wrappings 
from iiis Alhambra, and calling to a native 
paeserbye to give liim a "fosfero,** Larry 
was soon a human vulcano of aromatic smoke. 
Then he continued: 

^'Sphittints in me two palms, aorr, Oi rubs 
me hands together and makes a bee line for 
Mr. BasilHU^s head. Grabbing? the halter 
from the shlave*s trimbling hands, Oi holds 
de horse at arrum's length, throwed up his 
head wit a jerk dat cut his mouth, and then looked him 
straight square in de pair of his two eyes. 

**Ju8t for de sake of introjuicing some little fire-works, 
Oi now lets half go of him, just to give him a clancest to 
do a little grandstand prancing around wit me hangln' on 
to him as if Oi was going to be shook off de bridle de 
next second and Mr. Horse was about to kick me flat on 
me back and tramp all over me as quick as a flash. 

'*But sudden Oi gives the horse de silent 'Ha, Ha' and 
tightening me grasp oncest more— it was a dead cinch 
Oi had, and it wasn't de least bit of trouble at all for 
an actual fact, althouv;h Oi worrked hard to make it seem 
de very divil. In a minute Oi had de little painted imp as 
quiet as a lamb again — shure it was only a case of looking 
hirn in the eye as you guv him a blood-starting twist on 
de soft part of his gums. 

"Next Oi portends to believe de horse was now tamed, 
80 Oi walks kinder careless alongside— my mind, however, 
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keeping Kodftlmighty good count of the length of his foreleg 
ou de side where Oi ethood. Of course be gave me a lick 
wit his hoof on de fat part of me back— but dat was jnst 
de very thing Oi was planning fur: it was getting me audience 
'suitably worked up,' as de saying is. Oi had remarked 
to messilf dat de horse had no shoes— no Moro ponies 
ever is shod— so for de benefit of de iuipreseion it would 
make, as to de charger's ferocity, Oi just cooly made up 
me mind to let him strike me— but in a blank blanked 
soft spot, where no bone could be afhter feeling. 

'*What does Oi do nixt? Wit'out loosing me foine 
good temper at all at all, Oi jumps out in front of the 
horse's head again, making believe by a great limp and 
much rubbing dat Oi was half kilt entirely — a sort of horse 
de combate, as Oi oncest read in a story buke. 

**Then Oi hold de horse's head up onceat more, gives 
him a dbirty, low-down jerk in de mouth with de rope, 
sets my jawbone as Oi do whenever Oi means it, sphits in 
me right fist, and with de King of Connaught's fire in 
me right eye, Oi looks Mr. Horse in the two eyes for a 
full 60 seconds wit'out saying divil a word or moving a 
muscle. Oi wanted to be afther telling de horse — wit'out 
saying a word — dat dis toime Oi really means business and 
dat 01 didn't want no more monkey-shining from de loikes 
of him. 

"Still holding de horse's head in exactly de same posi- 
tion, and still rivetting me eye on him like Svengali in 
de play called 'Trilby', Oi creps nearer de horse like a 
snake dat is charming a sparrow he's about to make a 
dinner off of. Whin me nose was right next de nose of 
de horsa, Oi takes a long breath, and, mysterious-like, Oi 
blows my strong breath up his nostrils, wid the smell of 
the Hinnissey Oi'd just taken and all. 

"As annie om'adawn of a calvary man knows, de sup- 
prised horse lost his fire fer a full second, and so still 
holding de bridle tight Oi nailed him one solar plexus 
wit me closed fist right between de eyes. Thin Oi blowed 
up his nostrils again — it's an old trick in de calvary — and 
grinding me teeth Oi told de horse some hard worrds in 
genuine Oirish. 

"Before Mr. pony had time to recover from his sup- 
priae, Oi had on de leather halter, wit a steel bit de likes 
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of which de pony never dreamed of before, for all More 
ponies has bits made of brass no big^^r around than matches 
—and had de whole works clamped tight around liis head. 

" *Jack Robinson', sorr, couldn't have been out of yer 
mouth before 01 flung de reins round his neck in de 
way dey teach you at Riley. Kicking his nigh forelegf 
01 had it in me hand in a flash. 01 pulls de reins down 
hard, and lo and beholt you, Mr. Pickanniny Horse woke 
up in a minute to axe himeilf why de divil did he happen 
to be laying down in de grass as gentle as a lamb, wit 
everybody laughing at him. 

''Shure de Moros dont know nothing about horses at 
all at all. Dey'd all go completely crazy if dey could see 
de packs of bronches Oi've busted in my day just by way 
of a little divarsion. By me fai^h, tiiough, thim Moros 
dere was thinking Oi was de Divil himsilf, Oi found out 
aftherwards. 

^*l\\ a minute Oi slapped on a horee blanket and trun 
de saddle across de pony's withers. It was de first time 
de steed had ever seen a leather saddle — or a least it was 
de first toime he ever FELT one on his back— for de Moro 
saddles is all made of wood. Of course Oi had me hands 
purty well full during this little introduction — but Oi never 
seen a horse yet dat a^ Riley man couldn't give de final 
'Ha, Ua' to, and by de time Oi just was getting warmed up, 
Mr. Calico Pony was ready for his manger. But that was 
no go with me. Larry was a little bit out of practice wit 
de 'monkey drill' we ust to have, but oncest a calvary man 
always a calvary man, and me old calvary fever was now 
upon me. Around and round Oi spun on de pinto steed, 
covered with foam from withers to hoof, while every now 
and then as the horse was on the gallop Oi jumps off and 
on, clean over him and back, leans ovjer to pick up me 
hat, and makes de 'about.-face-and-to-d^-front-again' which is 
common in calvary posts in de States but which Moros never 
seen or heerd de loikes of before. 

*'When finally Oi seen de horse couldn't hold up his 
head no longer, Oi jumps off his back, while he was still 
on de gallop, and lets him tun away and play. But de 
curious little divil runs only a few yards, when he stops 
sudden, looks around, and come crawling afther me wit his 
nose grovelling all de world like a whipped dog. 
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*'Deer is a common thing in Mindanao, and chancing 
to look up the hillside, Oi saw a couple of deer drinking; at 
de spring. Now, Oi knows dat de Moros couldn't shoot a 
thing dey aims at—and Oi guess de deers knowed dat from 
experience, too — for when Moroa pull deir triggers dey 
always holds de guns at arrm*s length and turns deir 
heads away. Taking thim facts into conisderatioti, and just 
to sorter seal de datto-making business wit de sultan, Oi 
snatched a carbine from one of de supprised men and in 
a single shot a fat deer was rolling down de hilUide. Shure 
annie rooky could have did de same, de Moro bullets is so 
big dey will kill a deer if dey strikes within a mile of one. 

**Well, it is a Datto Oi was made on de very next day. 
Yea, sorr, Oi am now de Datto of Bassuk — a reg'lar straight 
goods Datto, mind you. Indade Oi had to keep de Btiltan 
in good humor by doing a few more little stunts every now 
and then during de rest of de day ; but all thint^s went on 
hammin.' 

**It is de fanny way dey have of making Dattos, sorr. By 
10 o'clock de nixt day de Sultan's house and de yard and 
de little parrk was jammed full of Moros from all d« other 
rancherias of de valley. Dere was in all about 20 Dattos 
living dere, and de Sultan was de head one of thitn, and 
whin His Sultanship decided dat Oi wag to 'get de stripes'* 
faith, he had to have everywan of de other dattos present. 
Dat was easy, though, for dey was all to be at his 
palace de nixt day to celebrate a fiesta dey had on. Whin 
Dattos goes avisiting one another dey pays each other de 
compliment of bringing purty near deir whole arrmy wit 
thim — in case something unexpected might be afhter goin 
to happen to thim. 

"Just as de clock struck 12 de Pandita Duciman — dat is 
de High Priest of de Sultan— comes marching up de Sultan's 
avenoo wit a great Mayhomedand Bible wit two sheets of 
silver for covers held under his arrm. Behind hi.n comes 
bis box-bearer, and his bolo bearer. Den there comes in 
single file liis umbrella-bearer, h's water-pitcher (of bamboo) 
bearer, his chair-bearer, his spear-bearer, his Remington 
carbine-bearer, his drum-bearer, his bamboo clarionet-bearer 
and last of all little shlave boy dat was BARER dan all de 
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rest, because he didn't have a stich of clothing on— no, not 
even a geestring. He was de boy wot acted as footstool 
when de High Priest wished to mount his 'caballo\ 

*'De moment his Panditaship comes into sight all de 
chiefs and warriors gets up from sitting on deir heels and 
calves and comes to a kind of parade-rest 'attention'. Thin 
whin de salutation was over, de pages and shlaves and or- 
dinary Moros drops off to one side, and de Pandita ranges 
all de Dattos in the form of a half circle — a crescent, yez 
calls it — and wit himsilf as one horn and the sultan de other 
horn. As for Larry he was placed in de center — a sort of 
man in de moon. In dis form de circle moves off alone to 
a little private enclosed parrk, where no woman was ever 
allowed to go, and no shlaves or Moros wot wasn't a Datto 
or a Sultan or a Pandita. 

*'Divfl take me if Oi was't now thinking dat me toime 
was now come, for as soon as we reached de parrk a couple 
of dattos jumps on me wit deir bolos dat dey calls **80on- 
dungs" (krises), and which is a kind of a sword wit a blade 
like de fiery sword yoiise see in de pictures of de Angels 
driving Adam and his Matrimony from the Garden of No- 
Wopk-but-Foine-Li vi ng. 

*4n two shakes of a dead lamb's tail dey bad Larry 
bound hand and foot and led him over to a bamboo mat 
which was spread on de grass and had a big Datto standing 
dere wit his big drawn head-chipping sword dey calls a 
'campolin.' Dey orders me to kneel down and bow me 
head, and be jabers Oi was too blanked supprised to do 
nothing except wot dey told me to. Oi was just like a man 
wakened sudden from a dream and doesn't knew yet whether 
he's still asleep or awake. 

''De divils thin spread out a large bamboo mat in front 
of me (Oi occupied de other mat wit me head-chopper), 
and down paunces de whole push facing at me. 

"01 was boilin hot — in more ways dan one. De sun 
was beatin down bo fierce dat all de Dattos had up their 
red and yellow and pink and green umbrellas wit de gold 
and silver handles and tassels, while poor roped-in Larry 
WHS forced to kneel de/e in de sun, his head bare to de 
blistering blaze and his blood nearly busting from his veins 
he was so hot at de Moros for so befooling him. 
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**0i was tliiiikiiiis of de drawn-out agony wat de Injuns 
inflicted on deir prisoners of war, because dey didn't take 
me head off right away, but preferred to have a litile fun 
about it— de pleasure of anticipation as yez calls it. 

'*Wan Dattu puts a blue silk pillow in the center of de 
mat, another puts a green silk wan on top of dat, a third puts 
on a black silk wan, and so on — every wan of thim dattos 
putting on de pile a pillow of a different color. Last of all 
de Pandita planks down de Bible on top of de pile, and 
taking bis small waist knife— which dey calls a 'goorook' — 
a knife no longer dan yer hand, sorr, he makes as mannie 
passes around de pile as if he was Herrman the Great going 
to turn de whole thing into a keg of whisky. 

'*De push den begins to sing something about AH just 
like thim Egyptian fakirs in de streets of Cairo at Coney 
Island, and thin de High Priest gets up and makes a prayer 
about Ali. Thin be gobs, ses Oi to messilf, it's me finish 
dis time, for shure, for dey all lets out a Moro war-whoop 
dat made me blood turn cold. 

"Getting up and drawing deir soondun^s dey begins to 
get excited and cuts pigeon wings and other things wit deir 
bolos, at de same time dancing mad around in a circle with 
me in de middle. 

"Soon dey gets kinder tired though, and all squats down 
again. Thin de sultan makes a speech about me great 
bravery and powers as a gineral and the foine dat to dat Oi 
would be afhter making. Thin dey all puts deir hands on 
de Koran in middle, de High Priest makes another prayer, 
and dey all draws back and takes a chew of boie. 

"Dey holds a pow-wow and den was another prayer in 
de middle of which de butcher-looking gentleman standing 
bve me wit de big knife raises it high in de air and comes 
at me wit — well, truth is, lootinant, Oi'd never go to Heaven 
if Oi told you Oi wasn't scared. But Oi kep me face straight, 
determined to die game. But Lo! and beholt you! Wit dat 
sweep of de knife — it was a miracle he did not cut off me 
hands clean — he cuts de ropes around me wrists — and de ropes 
which tied me feet together. 

"Two dattos next led me up to de pile on de mat and 
placed me hands on de Bible. De High Priest he blest me, 
gave me a big chew of his betelnut from his gold box, while 
de Saltan placed in me hands de beheading knife which 
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just to be owned be his late lamented brotherin-law, as a 
emblem n of me future authority as de Datto of Baeeuk. 

"Comin' back to de harem in me brand new datto togs 
— as proud as a lance corporal who has on his first stripe — 
Oi was jumped upon by de fair young thing of 65 dat Oi 
spoke of having 'encouraged* me de day before when Oi was 
foolin* wit de pinto. Did slie want to kill me? Faith no; 
it was ten times worse dan dat. She prissed her nice black 
betel-nut-covered lips agin me blushin* cheeks and said she 
was going to have 'me because she *8aw me first'. Yes, 
sorr; she wanted to bestow her hand on de new-made Datto 
of Baesuk. And events showed she really mint it. 

**lt turned out dat she was de widow, dat is, de Chief 
Gazeba of de siveral widows, of de late Datto Makar, who 
de -Sultan had accidentally killed in a little chat about crops. 
Makar was a rancheria about 10 moile away, but she being 
de sister of de Sultan had come to live at his harem upon 
de sad demise of her respected spouse. De dead datto 
had never had a solitary son, although de old rake was de 
father of 19 daughters. And although de Moros have as 
mannie wives as dey kin afford, it is de first wife dat has 
de whole say-so in de distribution of de estate of de datto 
who gets killed — day never seem to die annie other way 
dan by killing in Mindanao. 

''All dis mint dat dis lady owned de whole rancheria of 
de late Datto M»kar, wit all its crops and carabaos and 
gold mines, if gold dere was. And if Oi should make de 
dear child de wife of de Datto of Bassuk, shure Larry would 
be wan off de richest dattos in de whole valley. 

"Oi'm a good Catholic, asde lootinat knows, and datto or 
on Oi coudn't be thinking of taking no second wife on me staff 
even though she was as purty as Maxine Ellioot herself — 
let alone a dhirty-looking ould brown female wit a shrivelled 
up carcase dat showed dat for three year at least she must 
have been PLAYING HOOKEY FROM A CEMETERY. 

"But Oi couldn't afford to be antagonizln' de ould 
crayture just thin, so Oi ses to her ses Oi, Shure, Dattona 
thou art just de baby Oi've been looking for all de days of 
me life. Shure indade and we will be married. Oi wish 
de event could take place dis very minute, but out of con- 
sideration for you, me honey, so 's you kin think de matter 
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over and not rashly throw yerself, away on ineseilf, we wont 
get joined until de next new moon'— which was fully 30 
days aw3y, sorr, and plinty toime for me to make me plane, 

'* *She will coat you 25 pesos, honorable Datto/ see de 
saltan to me, when Oi told him de news before de whole 
assemblage. Every toime a Moro takes a wife, sorr, he's 
got to BUY her for cash from her father or her last husband 
or other male relation. De prices range from 100 pesos, for 
a beauty of 18 or 20, to 50 cents Mex fer an auld woman 
like Mrs. Datto Makar, except of course whin shf^'s blue- 
blooded liKe Mrs. Makar, whin she brings a few pesos more, 
according to rank. 

*' *Indade and he can't have me for a cint less dan a 
hundred pesos,' de auld woman broke in, indignant-like, 
and Oi was hopin' to goodness de deal was off. But no; 
de sultan declared dat a 100 pesos Oi'd have to pay for de 
hand of his darling sister. 

*' *But where de blazes will Oi be afhter getting a 100 
pesos to pay for de jewel?' ses Oi aloud. De fact is, sorr, 
Ol had tin toimes dat much money hid away in me saddle. 
It was wan dat Dhobey Dad, de boss packer, youse remem- 
ber his fine fiddling sorr, made for me especial, and it had 
'secret, compartments' in its insides. But it wasn't my game 
to let on Oi had annie dough with me. 

** 'Oh, Oi'll give youse a month to get de hundred pesos,' 
de Sultan wint on. And dat closed de deal. 

**Why do you suppose de ould woman 'raised de price' 
on me in thim carcumstances? Shure dat was explained 
dat same evening. She was a reglar woman' dat's all, and 
it pleased her vanity to see such a foine looking young 
datto as me agreeing before all dat crowd of females to pay 
as much for her as for a plump young sefiorita of 18. Oh, 
indade, she wasn't at all afraid dat she would lose me on 
account of me not be able to hand over de coid. De fact 
is, sorr, she coddles up to me dat very evening and passes 
me a little bag whin nobody else was looking. ' What was 
' in it? Three toimes a hundred pesos, sorr, and all in gold. 

'^Thinking dat same would be an eligant chancest of 
look in to de question of gold mines about dere, Oi tfccipted 
de invitation of de Sultan to go around wit him on his 
nixt tour of monthly inspection of de principal rancherias 
which he was going to be afhter making de following week. 

* IV — A 
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**But divil a shraell did Oi see of 'baliuan'— dat's de Mo- 
roa worrd for *Kold*, sorr. Finally Oi axes his oald Nibship 
point blank wan day — as though by accident— where his 
gold mines was? He promptly informed nie dat all de 
gold dere was in dat whole valley was de gold dat strayed 
up dere from de Chino tradesmen in de towns on de coast. 
It was de truth he was telling me, dere was no mistake. 

*'Indade it was sore disappointed at first Oi was — to be 
afhter going to all dis trouble for naught. 

**But it was another guess Oi had acoming. In nearly 
every house we wint avisiting Oi would notice a big pile of 
red balls de size of cocoanuts. Thinking dey was balls of 
thread for making de funny cloths de Moro females is ever- 
lasting making, Oi paid no particular attintion to thim until 
wan day Oi happens to touch wan of thim and Oi notice 
it had a funny shmell and feelin*. 

*• *What do yez call thim balls of red?* ses Oi to de Sultan. 
'* *0h dey are only balls of gutta,* ses he. 

** *Balls of gutta!' ses Oi for de love of Heavin doea 
all dis rubber grow in dis wan valley?' 

** *Shure!' ses he. 'But what of it? Dere's thousands of 
piculs of it dat does begoin to waste every year because 
no one of de Moros cares to be picking de trees. About 
oncest a month whin some of us wants a little trip to de 
coast and wants to have some excuse for going we loads up 
a few ponies. But it aint hardly worth de while, becase 
all de Chinos pays for de stuff is ten centavos per picul. 

'* *VVell, Sing of de Cross of Jasus about me!' ses Oi to 
messilf. 'Can Oi believe de sight of me own two eyes? Here's 
a country chockfu) of Injun rubber at 10 cents de picul, when 
over in Singapore — only two days sail from Malyparang — 
dey thinks it wont grow anniewhere on earth except in 
Java and Borneo.' 

"In Singapore, sorr, yez can sell gutta by de ship- 
load— dat is, if yousc can get it to sell — and throw in a 
couple of ton of rock and sand every now and thin, and in 
10 minutes youse can walk away wit $50 Mex in your mit — de 
actual cash, Oi mean— for every single picul in de thousands 
you've brought in dat ship— rocks, sands, rubber and all I 
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*'And here Oi liaci discoverecl an outof-de-way place, 
whertt de folks was all ignorant and unciviliied, and who 
was selling for 10 cents a thing dat Oi might just as 
well be selling by de ship-load for 25 dollars gold. 

**Did Oi maice a treaty with de Sultan by which every 
rubber tree in de valley was to be tapped? Did 01 make 
de treaty read — in blood — and signed on a stack of Korau« 
— dat every ounce of de gutta was to be sold through Datto 
Larry alone? Did de rubber discovery prove a bigger and 
surer thing dan spinding a forthune sinking shafts and get- 
ting out worthless clay for de mere fun of being known as 
a millonaire mine-owner? Shure, lootinant Oi wouldnt be 
afther buying two more steamships if it wasnt to be getting 
de rubber mor« quickly off me hands." 



The recital of Larry's adventure had barely come to 
an end, when beyond the Malecon Drive, on top of the big 
moss-covered city wall, the little brown trumpeter of the 
CoDStabularios stepped into the moonlight and blew a 
musical "Taps" — that army call which sounds so beautiful 
to even the casual stranger but which is as heart blood to 
the man who has heard it as the last sound over the cof- 
finlesa grave of his fallen comrades. 

Larry signalled to the cochero whom I had noticed for 
a long time standing front of the Legaspi monument. He had 
been waiting with the carriage for Larry all this time 
at three cool conant dollars per, for as the vehicle drew 
nearer I saw it was no mere cheap street rig but, the swellest 
victoria and fastest Australian pair of the nearbye Ermit'a 
Livery Stables. Larry was stopping at the Bay View, the 
Waldorf-Astoria of the Far £ast, and he urged me to come 
along for a spin around town and then to the hotel to have 
**a bite to ate." 

*'So you are stopping with the millonaires, nowadays, 
eh, Larry?" I exclaimed, accepting. "Well, 1 venture to say it 
is sight more agreeable than peeling potatoes for seven dol- 
lars week a in a Bowery hash-house. How about it? " 
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**Ye8/' Larry responded, suddenly growiuj; abstracted, 
as he turned his gaze over the phosphorescent bay, beyond 
the Corregidor liieht, as if he would see there the glimmer 
of New York's down-town sky-scrapers. *'It is foine indade 

to be a millionaire ... But do you know, lootinant, Oi 

often times think OiM be more than willing to drop de 
whole lot just fer a chancest to stroll down Noospaper Row 
agin and the Bowery to bust into Barney Flynn's for a 
schooner of his three-oent Musty Ale.'' 
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Carrv*$ Cbrilling Rescwe 

m SwMhtm a aMHcted by moroi, and be 
rides to tbe \tm of deatb, recovering tbe girl 
After a perlloiis ttrategm. 




IvT OT to be an original character and yet liold 
AN tlie position of First Serjjeant in the United 

State army is to be an exception to a cast- 
iron rule. 

Larry Tipprary was not an exception. Com- 
pany N. of tlie til Infantry was easily the 

best known '*outfit'* in the regiment For this 
enviable fame Co. N. had several sources toward 
which it could pour forth its gratitude. And 
not the least of those who deserved this reward 
was N. Company's *'Top'*— First Sergeant Larry Tipprary. 
It was not because Larry was brimful of pliilosophy 
like the heroes in the ''character" books, tiiat his fame was 
80 great. Indeed if it were merely a philosopher he had 
been he would probably never have been spoken of outside 
his own squad, for soldiers can scarcely be said to ap- 
preciate philosophy with any too intense a degree of en- 
thusiasm. 

But Sergeant Larry liad a way of saying the most com- 
mon things in the most picturesque language. His met- 
aphors and similies were most of them lost, for he ii£d a 
habit of using tiiem at just the very moment that one could 
not reach a notebook. Later when you went to your own 
tent, and with paper and pencil sat down to note that last 
remark of Larry's you couldn't for the life of you remember 
exactly what he had said. So tiiorough had been the 
shaking up of your risibilities that it seemed to have tem- 
porarily suspended tbe impressionablenesa of your memory. 
Many quaint things that Larry used to say have I put 
into my notebook— but I know I've forgotten the best of 
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them. And even the remarks that I have taken down seem 
80 tame now when they are simply READ— it needs Larry's 
melodious brogue and bull-dog personality to make them so 
highly amusing. 

A fair example of Larry's character was the name he 
was known by on the company papers. **T'pprary" seemed 
too unusual to be genuine. Larry insisted, however, that 
this was indeed his name, until one fine pay day, when the 
Chiuo at the market-place just t'other side of the out-post 
had laid in an uncommonly big supply of **gray mule,*' 
Larry grave away for once. After his tenth glass he con- 
fided to me that his real name was *'McOann," but that 
having been ''bob-tailed" in a former enlistment, to get into 
the army again he had to adopt a new name. After deep 
meditation he had fixed upon the name of his native county 
in Ireland — spelling the name the way he pronounced it — 
as the name by which he was to be known always there- 
after — **yis, fer always, sorr, for no awmadon wit* as much 
brains as the Lord guv a rabbit will iver get bob-tailed fer 
more toimes dan wanst." 

Sergeant Larrv seemed. to have none of the exuberant 
good-humor with which the Irish characters in fiction are 
invariably inflicted. Indeed, being a real flesh and blood 
Hibernian — and a type of a numerous kind — he was exactly 
the reverse. Bad humor— very bad — was Larry's almost 
constant mood. And that was what made him so original 
and worth while. Anybody in good humor can sit down 
and think out funny remarks. But to be a real genius 
one's language must be literaturesque right in the midst of 
one's very worst temper. 

With his brain always tossing in the hot soap-suds of 
vile humor, one would think that Tipprary and happiness 
were cold-mannered strangers. To have an intimate know- 
ledge of the real Irish character, though — in the United 
States army, I mean — is to know that the contrary with 
Larry was really the case. Tipprary was liKe all illiterate 
Irishmen with a wee bit of authority in the palm of their hands 
—never happy apparently unless he imagined himself to be 
in some sort of trouble. It must have been an Irishman 
of the same ilk as Sergeant Tipprary that the Jokester had 
in mind when he made that New York policeman say, **It 
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aiiit because Oi hatee yez dat Oi bates yez, but just ta sliow 
de aut'ority dat Oi have." 

*'De diviTs scewrt ta you, Private Adams," was a sample 
of Sergeant Larry's outbursts at guard mount any morning, 
**Dere yez arre agin — bdhint at^in, behint agin — always be- 
hlnt — like a cow's tail! Can*t yez be gettin' a wiggle on 
yez some times? Holdin' back de whole guard-mount de 
eame as ye always do " (There would really be abundant 
time). "Wot de diviMs de matter wit ye anniehow? IS it 
a ten dollar alcy yez are afhter awantin'? Well, be the 
hoely saints in hivin if yez don't be afhter gettin' a slide 
on yez" — here Larry's feelings would choke up his voice 
and he would start into a run after the really guiltless sol- 
dier, and grabbing him by the neck, drag him towards the 
rank,, spitting out between hard puffs of breath, '*! swear 
be de saints if yez don't be gettin' a wiggle on ye Oi'll be 
afhter jabbing me fist in de middle of yer bread-basket". 
Then, turning upon another soldier who happened to have 
raised his hand to his head to brush away a troublesome 
fly, Larry would burst out anew, "And there goes anodder 
cadet, wit his hands flyin' all 'round de shack when dey 
ought to be still be his side. Wot IS it yer afhter tryin' 
ta be doing dere, MISTFJR Collins? ' (It was the height of 
Larry's sarcasm when he used the "Mister" to a private 
in ranks.) **ls it tryin' ta hang yersilf ye arre afhter? Faith 
wit yer twistin' around an' galivantin' ye look no more 
loike a soldier than — than— than a sack of oats wit' a string 
tied in de middle." 

So it was with the "Top Sergeant" of Co N every day 
I was a member of it. "Rookies," "Googoos," and other 
weak people seemed to be the favorite object of Sergeant 
Larry's bad humor. I say "favorite" because no one escaped 
it, not even the commissioned officers who came in contact 
with Larry. Fortunately for Larry, however, the officers 
all knew of him and looked upon him as a huge joke, or 
more than one time his bad humor would have landed him 
in the guard tent. 

No one in the Company had any suspicion that any 
such man as Larry was could harbor a romance beneath 
his gladiatorial chest. 
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But subsequent events proved that he could and an 
extraordinary romance at that. 

II 

I HAD BEEN away from the tli for nearly a year^ 

being on '*D. S." in Manila, wlien one day I reached the 
town of Malyparangon the southern island of Mindanao. 
This was, of course, more than a year before meeting Larry 
on the Luneta as told in previous chapters. I had been 
ordered south for duty with a new organization whose 
headquarters were at that place. 'With everyone in tlie place 
I was a stranger, never having been near Malyparang 
before. So the thought of meeting a familiar face was 
something I was not expecting. 

As is my custom in reaching a new town 1 was making a 
leisurely survey of the sociological features of the place, 
and in due course came up to a large-sized bamboo house 
over the doorway of which hung a muslin sign indicative 
of the fact that the proprietor thereof considered his place 
to be a "restaurant Americano.*' 

** American restaurant!" I said to myself. **Well, i 
dont feel like eating any rice or salmon or cocoanuts or 
bananas or sugarcane jnst now*' — that is the whole catalog 
of the eatables in most ** American" restaurants in Min- 
danao — but I'll just drop in and perhaps find some rank 
coffee." 

To say that I was astonished as I took a bench inside 
is no exaggeration. For, in the person of the waiter — a 
rosy-faced man, all smiles, all bows, all gentleness and all 
white apron— or nearly all — who should I find but my old 
black-whiskered, scowling, erect, harsh, and bad-humored 
friend. First Sergeant Larry Tipprarry ! 

It had been a frequent remark of Larry's that a soldier 
he'd be until he reached the SO-year service period when 
**it's back to Oireland Oi'm goin', where wit* me 
finals and a pension of twenty plunkers per month, de 
neighbors will always be gettin' me mixed up wit* de rale 
Earl of Tipprarry, wonderin* wich of us is de gen'ine article." 

The cause for the great change in Larry was not long 
in obscurity. The coffee which I had ordered was now 
brought from the kitchen by a mestiza senorita whose face 
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**But wot de lootinant does not know is defact dat 
on a plantation near dat town dere lived de swatest gur^ 
de Lord ever made an* when His haniis was full of de very 
best material. Wit* her Philippine-born Spanish fadder, and 
swate old modder none de less swate ler being a Filipino, 
the gnrl lived dere wit' no beans fit to look at her ; for de 
Garcia fam'ly being red-hot Catholics no Moro men, being 
MayhomedinSj^had de laced chancest ta talk swate ta her. 
An' as far as de Catholics of dem parts was concerned, dey 
was nuttin' but a scrub lot of dhirty Filipinos who were 
so low down dat Mrs. Garcia herself couldn't even under- 
stand deir di'lect. 

**So when wan foine day Oi was out wit' a section 
huntin' fer hog an' should lose our way an' should ask at 
de lone house which way, it was Anasita herself should come 
to de door — oh, yes, Anasita was the name of the Garcia 
daughter — an' ta make a long story short, it were, as de 
books says, a case of love at the very first sight. 

**0h, but it's mannies de foine evenings we had togeder 
— me an' Anasita. Iv'ry evening from Retreat to Taps, an' 
iv'ry Saturday afthernoon an' Sundays, we soon got to be 
togeder, an' — but Oi aint no pote, sorr, an' Oi'U be afther 
lavin' de good toimes we had ta yer own imagination. 

**It were all soon fixed, sorr. No more arrmy fer me. 
In sivin months more me enlistment was ta be up. Right 
in Iligan I was bound fer ta sthay, invest me finals in the 
Garcia place, sthock it wit' cattle as dey do in Texas, an' 
in foive years' toime me and Anasita would be indepenjunt 
fer loife in de loine of finances. 

**But it's blasphamons, sorr, ta be lookin' too far ahead. 
As ould Fadder McPrendergrast used ta be tellin' us: 'It's 
man disposes, but it's God proposes,' or somet'in' like dat 
which manes de same. Wit de ring bought in Manilie — it 
was de best diamond ta be got dere fer love or money — an' 
ould Garcia himself— God bless him I— an' Mrs. Garcia— rest 
her soul I— already calling me *hijo' it looked as if Hivin 
were being too good ta me ; so, sorr, T begins at wanst ta 
be easier on de poor boys in Company N. 

"You are a man of edycation, sorr, so it's not mesilf 
must be afther tellin' ye me utter spachlessnesB when one 
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Sunday afthernoon aa I rode out on me pony to de Garcia 
honse, Oi found de place burnt rit^lit down ta de ground. 
An* not only dat, sorr, but de whole famMy — vit* deir ponies 
and deir carabao, was nowhere ta be seen. Some days 
aftherwards de modder was found dead in de woods an' 
near her body de corpse of ould Garcia — may he rest in 
Hivin dis day! But Anasita? Her fate, eorr, was all too 
plain, borne Moro sultan bad captured her and carried her 
off to his dhirty harem. 

*'lt was only by de gratest piece of luck— de Vargin 
Mary must hev been watchin' over me on account of de 
prayers of me poor ould modder in Oireland — that I escaped 
lie *red-hou8e* * entoirely. An' when a couple uv months later 
de Yankee tioops went out ta lick de Moroe of de Lake fer 
murderin' some harmless young rookies wil'out deir Krags, 
1 was well enough to go along as First Sergeant of Company 
N, ta take a hand in de lickin' we was going' ta give dem. 

'*Well, sorr, we wiped out de Moros here an' we wiped 
dem out dere, an* iv'ry toime we took a fort Oi'd be afther 
goin through de houses ta see if Oi could foind annieting 
dat would give me a hint as ta where Anasita was held 
prisoner. 

**But dere was never a sign of de lost jewel. 

** * Don't youse be afther givin' up de ship, Larry,* ses Oi 
to mesilf iv'ry noight as Oi stretched on me poncho an' tried 
ta go ta slape, *you just kape right at it, Larry, an' Anasita 
you'll find, safe and sound — in spite of hell and hoely water. 

'*Me hopes was slim, though, sorr, no matlier wot 
comfort Oi'd be afhter tiyin' to give misilf, until wan day who 
should I see comin' into camp, sellin' bananas an* cocoanuts, 
with a lot of Moros an' dhressed like a Moro himsilf, but 
Pablo I 

"Pablo, sorr, was a Filipino boy, de very picture of 
faithfulness, that was a little part Moro but a good Catholic 
who used to be workin' for Mr. Garcia de toimes de Moros 
set fire to his house. 

, "Like a bolt of lighting, sorr, as soon as I set eyes on 
Pablo I saw me clue. But while Oi saw Pablo, Pablo did*nt 
see me particular, an' it's well he didn't because den t'ing 
might have come out diff'rent. 

* "Red-house'* is soldier slantr for "insane asylum." 
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"Callin' one of me men, \n a low voice, I soon had Pablo 
separated from the Moros, an' oncest in my tent an* him 
reco^^nizin' me at oncest, it was a shmall matther to hide 
him under me blankets until de Moros wint away back to 
deir shacks. 

**Afhter Pablo said his prayers in taken of his delivery 
from de haythias, we guv him a good scrub, dhressed him 
up in some clothes belonging to some of our small soldiers, 
an* put him in de camp where he'd be oat of sight of annie 
Moros searching around for him.'* 

There was a short interruption at this point by a soldier 
who wanted Larry to **cash his finals,** a service glady ren. 
dered: Our glasses were once more filled and then Larry 
went on : • 

^'Abducting Pablo from dose Moros turrned out to be a 
grate ting in more ways dan wan. From de Universal poin*^ 
of view it was great because I found out and told de colonel 
dat de Moros who come in dat day so inuocent-like to sell 
bananas and act as amiifos was in truth nuttin' more nor 
less dan spies from de Sultan of Bacpang, who was a bitter 
enemy of de American troops, a great robber among de 
other Moros, wit* plenty of fightin' men to do his biddin* 
an* who had fixed up his fort wit' all sorts of pitfalls an* 
mines an* things. On top dat dis ould divil of a Moro was 
gettin* ready to attack de American camp itself an* wanted 
first to foind out wherever was our spots dat was weak 

**De next an* most important rason of all why Pablo's 
capture was great was de information of a private nature 
which was dat Anasita, tliough a prisoner in de Sultan's 
harem, was yet alive and well. 

**It was not de partic'lar intintion of de Sultan dat 
Pablo should have come along wit* de spies. Dis Pablo 
well knew, so he just sneaked out of sight before de spies 
was leaving. Den after dey*d left de fort he just fell in 
wit* dem, wit'out sayin* a worrd. Shure dey thought de 
poor kid was too young an* stupid to do annie harm, so 
dey just let him come along to help carry de cocoanuts an* 
bananas, fer de Moros is a lazy lot. Pablo, in truth, had 
shmall use fer de Moros, though, fer dey was eternally afhter 
makin* fun at his ^crossing' himself an* dey was makin* him 
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eat meat on Fridays. So it was wit' de intintion of run- 
nings away that he haa come along wit' de spies to de camp 
of de Americans. 

Positively declininjr another high-ball, Larry opened a 
box of di vinos cigars, with **pat a couple more in yer pocket, 
lootinant,'' and continued : 

**And wasn't it a holy son of a dog of a terror of a place 
dat I set me eyes on when two days aftherwards, travellin' 
some twinty mile or more, Pablo showed me a big tree an' 
told me to climb an' look forninst me! 

'*It was on a hill we now was, in a clump of bamboo 
and cocoanut trees, not a stone's throw from de trail we'd 
been foUowin', an' which laded to de fort of de sultan of 
Bacpang. Dere, on shmall hill, not more dan half a mile 
fiway, sthood de fort' all briahling in de sunlight, wit' fresh 
cut bamboo spears an' [toiles an' poiles of fresh black earth 
frown out of de frenhmade trenches an* rifle-pits which 
surrounded de fort on all sides. De soides of de hill was 
crossed an' crossed agin an' agin by trenches an' more rifle 
pits, an' not fer a moment susphectiiig dere was any one 
around dere who was not an amigo de Bacpang Moros was 
working away as busy wit' deir workin' bolos as soldiers is 
wit' deir kits when de top sergeant whants anoder man to 
send on extra fatigue. De natives was cov'ring up shmall 
trenches wit' thin bamboo boughs an' fresh palay, but, mind 
you, dese trenches which dey was cov'ring up so 'cute was 
chuck full ev sharp stakes, deir idear being when de Amer- 
icans came on to have de Americanos fall into de concealed 
trenches where de sharp sthicks would push through deia 
bodies loike so mannie sharp bayonets held fast. 

'*But shure it aint worth tellin' annie more about de 
trenches an' de fort of Bacpang, fer de lootinant himself 
must have read all about dem in de papers in de accounts 
of de big battle de Americans had a week or two later at 
dat place. 

"Hansomever, Oi'm a purty brave man if I do be afther 
aayin' it misilf; hut when Oi saw de sight of dat place, 
and me with' only free men — Pablo an two other — it was 
me dat would have been complately contint to go roight 
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back dere an' then ta camp an' make me report to de K. O.* 
But de tbou}fht of Anaeita beiug a prisoner in dat place, 
an' me so near wit' a horse brought especial for her to fly 
away on, made me furgit all de bolos an' tings an' t'ink 
only of how Oi could get her out ov dat hell. 

**Ya see, lootinant, as soon as 1 was afhter tellin' me 
captain about de Bacpang spies dat Pablo told of, shure in 
a quiet sort of a way he takes me an' Pablo up to de K. O, 
an' made me tell it all over again. 

** *De hay thin divilsi' says de colonel, an* den wint on 
askin' Pablo all sorts of questions about de cannons dey had 
and de number of men an' de loikes of dat. 

*'Purty soon de colonel says, ses he, 'Me warm t'anks 
to you an' Pablo, Sergeant Tipprarry. I will take me soldiers 
at wancest an' go an' take deir damned place before dey 
have toime to get deir fort finished. Pablo can have a 
horse an' a gun fer himself, and a sabre, too, if he wahnts 
wan, but come along he must to act as guide.' 

*'Now, sorr, all dis t'iiig was beautiful from de pint of 
view of de government, but from me own pint of view, I 
as'ed misilf 'How is it about Anasir.a?' Indade 1 wasnlt at 
all aff-aid dat she would be kilt in de bombardment of de 
place — because Oi knew dat Moros always seem to know 
when a fight is going to come off an' in loads of toime dey 
gets all deir women folks off to a place where it would be 
a cold day in hell when de Yankee boys would foind dem. 

"So I speaks roight up and says, ses Oi, *Sorr, as de 
colonel knows, Pablo is a purty young boy, an' his descrip- 
tions may not be fully accyrate ; so if de colonel will please 
let me Oi'l be afhter acting as spy misilf. Oi'll go an foind 
« out all about de place, wit' only t'ree men besides misilf, 
an' bring back every important fact, if de colonel will let 
me do de job in me own old-fashioned way.' (Oi didn't 
say ere a worrd ta de K. O. about how a gurl named 
Anasita figgered in dat *old-fashioned way,' nor did Oi 
even mention her existence to de K. O. But Oi had me 
reasons.) 

''Well, sorr, de next day Oi starts out wi' me parrty. 
So as de 'goo-goos' would not get next of me schame it was 
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all done on de Q. T. Besides misilf an* Pablo dere was dat 
dare-divil of a feller in N. company, who, as yoa know 
used to be a lootinant in de Peruvian arrmy, an* still had 
his ftortseous officer's duds wit' him in his barracks ba^i 
which be good luck I had brun^ alontj; wit' some comp'ny 
property. De tliird wan of us was a brat of a boy from de 
calvary which de lootinant don't know but which was a 
young feller dat was all right, fer Oi knowed him misilf fer 
a long toime an' watched him workin' fer a medal of honor 
in many of de More scraps up ta dat toime. An' besides 
dis young feller Lewis could spake good Spanish while Oi 
misilf couldn't rattle off much of de lingo. 

"Not more than two moile was de camp lift behint ne 
when we made a roundabout circle an' started off in a bee 
line for de trail which laded to Bacpang. 

**Purty soon we reached a clump of bamboo, an af liter 
foirst makin' shure dere wao no Moros around, into de 
clump we goes. Plain American soldiers and a Filipino boy 
we was when we wint in: but what come out of dere 
was a Moro shlave boy, an' free great big struttin' South 
American lords. 

**Instid of de reg'lar horse blankets dat de Yankee cal- 
vary man uses, our cradleseated saddles, borried from de 
packers, was held in place by four otticers' saddlepads wit' 
de wrong aide — the white side — turned out. Den de horses 
was decyrated wit' a bunch of tassels de saddler made up 
fer me. And den de horses was no more loike plain Amer- 
ican Yankee horses dan a Nannie goat is loike a banshee. 

*'But if de change in de horses was great, de change 
in us three Americon soldiers would knock ye down. It is 
a Christfact, sorr, dat Oi didn't know misilf, nor Winters, 
nor Trooper Lewis. 

**Foir8t of all Oi was dhredsed up in a black sombrero, 
wit' a wide red band, an' a bunch of green feathers stuck 
right in de middle. Dis was de hat dat Winters used to 
wear in campaign toimes when he used to be an officer in 
de Peruvian arrmy. Den I wore his green pants, wit' a 
double stripe of red runnin' down de seams. Me upper 
parts was den decyrated wit' de flarin' red full-dress blouse 
dat Winters used ta wear when he was an officer in wan of 
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de Louisiana National Gyards. Wit' de ponderous fioUX 
epaulets on me shoulders, an' me breast crossed a dozen 
toimes by strips of j^old and white, an' a pair of whoite 
gloves on me hands^ betrorrah, lOotinant, Oi looked de dead 
spit of what Oi purtended misilf to be, an' dat was, sorr, 
a general of de reg'lar arrmy of de grand Republic of Peru. 

*'As fer Winters an* Lewis, dey both was dhressed up 
as good as me in parts of uniforms we dut; out of Winters's 
barracks bag. As fer Pablo, we togged him out agin in de 
Moro clothes he had when we abducted him. 

**When we was all dhressed up we trotted slowly along 
so as not to tire our horses an' keep dem fresh for de rale 
worrk before dem. Prisintly we come up to de clump of 
bamboo wit' de tall tree in de middle dat Pablo told me to 
climb and Oi'd see Fort Bacpan^. 

''Brushing off me pants, an' puttin' on me blouse an' 
hat agin afhter Oi come down de tree, we hid our foive 
horses in de clump, near de edge where dey'd be out of 
sight of course, yet be convanient if anniet'ing sudden should 
afhter be happenin.' Den me an' Winters sits down an' 
Lewis for a council of war, while Pablo was told to go straight 
on to de fort an' explain his absence be sayin' he had got 
lost. Den he was to tell de ould codger of a sultan himsUf 
dat only a hour before he had been stopped by t'ree great 
men in grand dhress an' on horse back who told him dey 
was officers from a warship belongin' to de Peru, which 
was a great country at war with de United States, an* dat 
dey had come to give help to de Sultan of Bacpang in de 
war he was goin' to have wit' de Yankee troops in Mindanao. 
De totd him dey would give him foive pesos if he'd show 
dem de roight way to deir friend de sultan, an' said dey 
had some sample guns an' ammunition dat dey was goin' 
to sell to de sultan at cost price, so as he could well foight 
deir common enemy, de 'Americanos bayabaos.' 

"It's misilf dat well knew dat dis intilligence of Pablo's 
would serve us in t'ree moighty good ways. Foirst it would 
make shure we wouldn't be foired on by de Bacpang Moros 
when dey saw us comin' up. Next it would mean dat all 
de men on de rancheria would come to de fort — which meant 
we could count dem all, an' beside dat be shure dere 
wouldn't be any Moros in de fields behint us when de toime 
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ehonld come for us to any 'adioe*. But de moat important 
t'iiiK we would thereby accomplish would be de giviii* of 
AiiHsita a chaiicest, aniionceet to de sultan — bad 'cess to dat 
same — ^etlin* out of de house through de back way an* 
runnin' off wit'out anniebody dere payin' annie particular 
attintion to her. 

"You see, sorr, tue plan was wlien de whole place would 
be upset by Pablo's intilllKence — wit* deir ^^ettin' claned up 
an' ready ta recave de hij^h mnckie-mucks — dat'n us — wot 
wus comin' to see dem, Pablo waH just be chanceHt to slip 
alongside of Anasita, an' quite an' peaceful-like, tell her 
de whole game. Den Anasita, being a sensible gnrl, was 
just den, be accident, to take a sudden notion tu go out 
an' take a hath in de shniall spring which is behint iv'ry 
Moro house — just so as to be clean when de big bugs from 
Peru was to come to de house. All dese Moro forts, sorr, 
has a kind of a secret tunnel leadin' from under de wall 
ta a safe place outsi<ie in de tall grass, where de people 
of de fort can run away if de bombardment gets too warm 
for dem. My thought was, sorr, dat when Anasita would 
go out dere ta take a bath at dat toime, dere would be 
divil a wan dat would be afther takin' note of her in 
partic'lar just den, for no one dere ever thought of runnin' 
away — fer to run away meant to be ate up by wild animals 
— an' so Anasita would not by watched. 

*'When Pablo had made shure dat Anasita was outside 
an' safe he was ta take de suddin notion of goin' back 
de trail ta foind de Peruvian gentlemen an lade dem up 
to de fort 

**It was no more dan half an hour when back comes 
Pablo wit' de news dat everyi.'itig was goin' on as we had 
laid out it would. We was to leave two of de horses 
dere in de clump of bamboo an' ride de other t'ree horses 
right up ta de fort. An' just as we t'ree Americans should 
reach de fort, in de excitement of t'ings dat was shure 
to be goin' on at de fort at dat toime, Pablo who was hidin 
Anasita in de high grass behini de fort, was to lead her 
through de gully till out of sight of de front of de place, an' 
den quietly to scoot wit' her to de hidden two liorses. Dere 
Anasita was to drop her Moro togs an' dliress herself 
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up quick in a Filipino man's canvaa white suit we had 
Wung along for dat very purpose. 

**Well, sorr, de whole t'ing worked so aisy — t'ings 
went off so nice— dat Oi had half a moind ta tMnk Ot 
was only dreamin'. Up ta de fort we comes, makin' our 
horses do all sorts of fireworks, wit* Winters who was a 
artist wit' a cornet blowing all sorts of Peruvian war 
marches, much to de thrillment of de quick-assemblin^ 
multitude, while Lewis banged away on a pair of brass 
cymbals Oi had got de lend of from de band in camp — 
de Bacpang Moros never having seen de loikes of no such 
instryments in all deir loives before. 

''As fer misilf, Oi was as sober an' aa wicked-lookin' 
as a Broadway policeman, tryin' ta make misilf believe 
Oi was really de President of Peru himself. 

"When we reached within 50 yards of de gate, Lewis 
calls oat innocent-like in Spanish if dat was where de noble 
an' great Sultan of Bacpang lived. An' being told it was 
so, we introjuiced ourselves an' asked ta talk wit' de Sultan 
himsilf. At de same toime Oi dhrew a brand-new carbine 
from de bundle we had, an' shoutin' dat we brang it as a 
present ta His Royal Job-Lots, asked someone to come for- 
ward an' take it an' give it to him. 

*'Not wan but a dozen Moros began to walk toward ua 
at oncest. But not loikin' de looks of deir boles an' speara, 
01 swore at dem in Oirish. Lewis ommediately explained 
to dem dat de great white chief (that's me) was offended 
at dem for not sendin' wan man instead of twelve, which 
aint polite in Peru, an' wit' dat Lewis flings de carbine 
clean over deir heads an' behint dem to show dem we 
really meant to prisint it to dem. 

'*Dat seemed to make de Moros act all right dereafther 
— dey didn't notice of course de shmall but important fact 
dat dere was no firing-pin in de carbine's bolt — an' so dey 
all wint back to de door of de fort where dey sat down in 
long rows wit' spears heads downwards to show dey 'no 
caree combate', or in plain 'Americano dat dey were willing 
not to fight. 

'*^Foco iiempo a big chair was shoved into de middle of 
de row, which was fer de sultan, an' den anoder, which 
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was !er me. An' afther Oi trew de reins to Lewis, an' 
Winters had favored as wit' anoder Peruvian selection" — 
(Winters was the trumpeter of Co. N, and was really a 
musician of tiie first quality) — "Oi walks up to de chair 
expectin' every second to l»e jumped on be de crowd an' cut 
ta pieces, but willin' ta take de risk fer de sake of de great 
reward in Anasita, an' makin' up me moind dat Oi couldn't 
die more'n oncest, an' dat it'd be wit' empty six-shooters 
dat Oi'd be afther givin' up de ghost. 

**In about foive minutes, sorr, dere began inside a drum- 
min' of drums an' a beatin of tom-toms an' jingling of bells 
which started me to t'inkin' dat Anasita was perhaps missin' 
an' a huntin' party was aftiier goin' afther iier. But de 
sound kept comin' nearer an' plainer, an purty soon I seen 
de rale cause of all de ruction. De Sultan of Bacpaiig was 
den a koind of Alexander de Great to his people, an* 
wherever he went it had to be wit' de noise Oi've just ben 
tellin' about. 

**As de sultan reached de chair, Oi got up an' extended 
me hand. Well, sorr, you ouglit to have shmelled de shmell 
of him! A sthrong shmell, did you say? Well, sorr, ta 
tell de God's truth, sorr, de shmell of him on a damp day 
was enough to give you de hyperphobia! 

"His dhress, sorr, was out of sight. All red an' black 
silk, wit' raw gold nuggets for buttons on his blouse, an' 
his funny head cloth done up in a peak, he looked as if 
he could swaller up de t'ree of us Americans an' not 
stretch his jaws. A powerful man lie was, sorr, loike all 
dem Moro sultans. 

"But oh, for his face! With his teath all filed, sharp and 
concave, an' dem an' his gums an' lips all as black as de ace of 
spades from chewin' betel nut, an' his chin whiskers of 12 hair^ 
bangin' down a foot long; why, sorr, dat sultan's face made 
me t'ink of nuttin' else but de wrong a cow-catcher. Indade 
sorr, it was enough ta drive a hungry dog from a brimful 
gutcart. An' cruel-lookin' an' savage an' murderin! Faith 
sorr, he looked all de world as if he ought to be in hell 
with his back bone broke. 

**It was not long dat Oi made our pow-wow last. An' 
it was lucky fer us we stopped as soon as we did A minute 
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longer an* it would have been all over our ahirts. Just aa 
soon aa Oi thought dat Pablo had reached de horaea wit* 
Anasita, oi cuta t'inga abort although atrongly preaaed to 
atay over night. 

'4t waa all arranged between me an' de aultan dat Oi 
waa to aend a native pack train from our veaael on de coaat 
wit' 500 carbinea an' 500 belta of ammunnition, we takin' 
de risk of de Americana ketching de guna. Then, aa a 
partin' gift, I gave de Sultan anoder carbine, an' aa an 
excuae to edge off towarda me horae, Oi called ta Lewia in 
Spaniah to bring me anoder ammunnition bell to give ta de 
Sultan of Bacpang. Now dia will all aeem generoua of me 
until ye have it explained to you that both de carbinea 
although fixed up wit' brand n:iW athocks, were condemned 
piecea which either wouMn't go off at all or elae dey'd 
blow apart an' kill de foirst man — aultan or slave — who 
tried to ahoot dem off. And aa f^r aa de ammunnition belt 
was concerned, it waa chucked full of de ahinieat braaa catridgea 
ye could get anywhere, but de most damage annie of dem 
catridgea could do waa to make a lot of racket, for every 
one of dem waa a waxed-top blank — an' divil a bit did 
de Moroa know de diff'reuce. 

••De minit Oi handed de Sultan de belt, Oi jumped 
on me horse which Lewia had trotted up, and wit' a haaty 
adioa to de Sultan waa aoon galloping up de trail. 

'•An' it waa not a minit too aoon, aorr. One eecond 
aftherwards, lootinant, just aa if we waa really not dere 
but only readin' about it in a atory-book — where de hero 
alwaya gets off in de nick of toime — an ould Moro *bye bye' 
(Moro word for woman), comea running down de trail, 
acreechin' loike blazee that one of de aultan'a wivea waa 
atarting ta run away. . Where de divil de ould jade come 
from was something which Oi can't say. An' we didn't atop 
ta axe her. For in a flash every Moro in de bunch dat 
had a gun with him — which fortunately waan't mannie — 
seemed ta catcli on ta our game, livilled deir piecea at 
ua t'ree, while de riat of dem made bee loinea fer de herd 
of poniea grazing peaceful in a nearby field of camotea. 

••Me an' Lewia loet no eecond at all in runnin' away 
sa hard aa we could, but VVintera— de daredivil apfilpeen dat 
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he wa8 — knowing dat Moros couldn't shoot 8traifi;ht fer de 
toife of dem, turned in his saddle foive or six toitnes, 
puttin' both open hands to his nose an' jeerin' de bunch 
in de best Spanish he knew, windin' np in his joy by 
niakin' six toimes de *abont-face' as his horse was irallop- 
iiiK — for Winters used to be in de Third Calvary, and 
was a reg'lar peach wit' de monkey diirill. An' every toime 
dat Winters faced de rear his carbine would drop a remark 
ri^ht in de middle of de crowd of Moros who was so thick 
bunched dat hittin' one of dem every toime was as certain 
as de call for dhrill. 

*'YeSi of course de Moros chased us. But what can 
de quickest goo-goo pony in de worrld do against a common 
Yankee nag when it's long past oats-time an' his nose is 
turrned towards liome? 

*'What was dat it de K. O. says when we dashes into camp 
wit' our gorgeous South American toga? Arrah, sorr, it 
was what he did not say you should be afhter axing me. 
A medal of honor apiece me an' Winters and Lewis was re- 
comended for, ap' a couple of weeks later when Fort Bacpang 
was rejuiced, an' t'anks to Pablo's and Anasita's information 
we didn't lose a man in de whole big job, what do ye 
suppose de ould K. O does but gets up a subscription foi 
Anasita and Pablo — which was just de same as getting' up 
two collections for Anasita, as me an' her adopted Pabl^ 
de week before. 

*'0i don't loike ta mention de amount de soldiers pouted 
out for Anasita, sorr, fer you wouldn't t'ink soldiers had 
so much money ta t'row away. But certain it is dat when 
in free weeks more my toime was up an' Oi got me dis- 
charge an' cashed in ine finals, Oi marries Anasita in dis 
town, an' before mannie months wint bye we owns about 
half of Malyparang — includin' de new Catholic church beyont 
dere. Me restaurant Oi run only ta keep me hands busy, 
an' Oi hold de job as town postmaster an' presidente, an' 
Oi've so much say in de church we've put up dat every 
Sunday mornin' it is Larry Tipprarry wot takes up de 

collection." 

* * * * 

On the nearbye parade ground the last notes of the 
•'Retreat" and its consequent "Star-Spangled Banner" had 
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melted away a full ten minutes before, and the 
'^American restaurant*' began to fill up with hungry soldiers 
and swaggering mule-skinners. So I took my leave. But 
before I went out I had given my promise to come to 
church the following Sunday, where Larry's new baby was 
to be baptized. 
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ETTING fire to the last bamboo shack that 
raised its nipa roof in that part of Mindanao 
island called *'Bacolod/' the trumpeter blew 
"Assembly". 

**0h ! youse better hurry up! 

"Or youse needn't come at all; 
'*You8e '11 lose ten dollars 

"If youse miss dis call I" 

hummed many of the soldiers, to the air of 
the bugle. In less than sixty seconds the column of five 
hundred American soldiers had turned their backs on the 
ruins of the Bacolod Moros* recently fort-strewn peninsula 
and were started on the "hike" towards "home.** The 
Bacolod campaign was at an end. 

And one did not need to have heard the command to 
be able to learn where the column was now heading. The 
four letters of the word "home" were printed in glaring 
characters on tiie face of every soldier there. And so it 
always was with the soldiers in the Philippines that I bad 
seen. The saying that "Yankee soldiers would sooner fight 
than eat" is flattering to our vanity, doubtless. But is far 
from being true in the case of "fighting" in the Philippines. 

Whistling, singing, "jollying" each other, talking of the 
good old times they had in the States, the soldiers spun 
along, needing no admonition from the officers to "Keep 
closed up, men !" On the way out, though every man 
seemed to be keeping straining every muscle, this command 
was regularly necessary. But now, with faces turned to- 
wards "home," with "square" meals, clean water, clean 
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clothes, and with- a fair chance to be awake if the Moros 
should steal up in the darkness — the men hiked on with 
a will that noade the effort seem easy to all. 

The trail now ends on the bank of a river on the far 
side of wliich it is seen to aj^ain meander. Holding up their 
haversackH to keep their hard-tack from getting wet, the 
men wade into tlie stream, the water reaching to their 
chests, and reaching the other bank, water-poaked and mud- 
ded to the knees, the bugler gives tlie single long blast 
which means *'Halt!". 

Some of the soldiers who aie time-tried ^'hikers'' dig 
out cold hard-boiled eggs or the breasi of a chicken or 
half a can of black-berry jam, or some cold "camotes," artic- 
es obtained surreptiously from where none but the old 
soldier knows. And he keeps the secret. 

Among the latter is Co. N.*8 Top— rLarry. 

"Will yez be afther havin' a wee bit of canned MYS- 
TEKY, sorr?'* said Sergeant Tiprarry, as he drew a half 
can of Armour corned beef hash from his haversack. Military 
discipline is allowed to drop many degrees in the actual- 
field, and soldiers give queer names to the commonest 
ariiclea, so Larry's invitation was both allowable and seriously 
worded. 

The quiet word was presently passed around among 
the enlisted men that any soldier '*who hed de proice" 
could get a drink of the local interpretation of whisky 
called **bino'' in a nearby shack. The Moros themselves 
are absolute teetotallers, but some of them do not mind 
turning an odd hatful of pesos every now and then from 
the soldiers by conococting a drink that in America would 
make an interesting analysis, and which in the Philippines 
has ruined more soldiers than have all the native fire-arms. 

**\Vas Oi iver afther tellin* you, lootinant, about de 
experience Oi wanst had wit' a bino fiend when Oi was 
in de 42d Volunteers up in Batangas province of Luzon?" 
questioned Larry, as he raised a knifeful of the "canned 
mystery" to his lips. 

•'Well, Oi'U tell it ta you, sorr, though it aint wan 
of deni tings dat is wort' puttin' down in dat buke of 
yours. But it'll show you, sorr, de funny koind of a way 
bino will make a man act when you an' everybody else is 
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thinkin' dat he's a)lroi|i;ht in his moind, when all de toime 
he is beno-looney. 

*VWhen de insurteents foirat broke oat in Galamba we 
was short of officers in all de regiments, an' we hed only 
one shavetail lootinant for dooty an' no captain. So when 
worrd came to us at our quarters iu Piete one noight 
dat de insurgents was makin' a lot of bullets at a small 
quartet in de mountains about ifte«*n moile inland, shure 
de lootinant took suddin sick an* Oi had ta take com- 
mand of de company meself when we got de ordher by 
telegraph ta go out an' burn de mill an' disthroy all de 
tools we should be afther foindin' dere. 

**Shure Oi thought it was back we'd be in two days, 
BO just ta make de men's loads loight Oi made de boys 
carry only grub enough fer four meals, thinkin' dat we'd 
sooner go wit'out a meal now an' agin rather dan carry 
too big a load iu our haversacks It turrned out dat 
knowin' we had so little to ate wit' us gaved us all de 
sharper appetite, an' by de tuime we had reached de 
cuartel an' burnt it cand loike de fool dat we were, burnin' 
^11 de rice in it wit'out thinkin' of our needin' it fer 
grub de very next day ourselves) Oi guv de boys a little 
diversion by lettin' dem chase de goo-goos to deir hearts' 
contint, seein' as dere was no officer along to be makin' 
us do tings accordin' to International Law, dey calls it, 
but fiddlesthicks to my 'way of t'inkin' then. 

**Purty soon we foinds ourselves in de forest wit' no 
more Filipinos in sight, an' not as much as a lone shack 
in all de whole place. 

'* 'It is goin' back we'd betther be afther startin,' says 
Oi to Sergeant Yellek, *and dat roight shmart, fer we 
aint got no grub left an' we'll have to live on wind- 
puddin' until we makes de fifteen moile or more back to 
de barracks — unless we has de luck to run in to some 
shack wit' palay in it or a few 'sof^ines.' * 

'*But sayin* we'd be afther goin' back an' dotn' dat 
same was two godalmoighty diff'rent t'ings, as we soon 
found out. It was a couple of moile we thought we was 
afther chasin' de goo-goos. But it turned out dat in our 

* Bananas 
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excitement wit' a real scrap on our hands, it muet have 
been more of a matther of foive or eix moile, we had 
run dem — through alternate field of palay an' clump of 
bamboo. All de toime we was runnin' shure divil a wan 
of us was afther takin' no note of de direction we was 
goin in, for we went dis way an' den dat, an' evrywan 
of de few shacks we found was burnt down an' de place 
around as bare as a soldier's mess-plate when beans was 
de chow for dinner. 

'*To make a long slhory short, sorr, we was 16st. Not 
for our sowls' salvation could we go a fnte farther. So 
by a koind of common impulse we just dropped down in 
de middle of a big rice field an' began agin for de twenty- 
ninth toime to look an' see if we didn't have just wan 
more little crumb of hard tack in among de cigarrettes 
an' string an' chewin' tabacco an' toot' brushes in de wrong 
place in our haversacks. But dere weren't no more crumbs 
to be found. 

'^Fortunate for us it was a bright, clear, moonlight 
noight — God's greatest blessing to de poor soldier in goo- 
goos' country — so Oi tips off de boyq on gyard dey needn't 
be so much on de lookout fer insurgents as dey should 
be for a hog or a deer — an' even to shoot a dog if dey 
couldn't see nutting else an' could skin him quick so as we 
could palm him off as *wild hog' on de oder men in de 
mornin' so as dey would have somet'ing more substantial 
dan wind to break our fasts in de mornin'. 

**It was along about midnight when de moon it made 
it almost as bright as day— only it wasn't hot but dat 
hunger-makin' cool it was — when wan of de sentries thought 
he heard somewan awhistlin' a long ways off. We all 
waked up quiet an' cocked our ears, an' purty soon shure 
enough we could all hear somebody dat seemed to be 
comin' our way wistlin' as loud as you plaze — what do 
you suppose, but — de *Last Rose of Summer' an' *Home, 
Sweet, Sweet Home.' 

'4n was indade plain enough dat no one but an Ame- 
rican could whistle dem tchoones loike dat, an' it was 
also plain dat dere was only wan man in de parrty. We 
could see him now, along wit' somebody in woman's clothes, 
crossing a field in front of us but far away. But what 
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was not plain at all was what de divil was wan American 
doin' all alone — not countin' de girl which was evident 
a Filipino — in dem queer parts at dat hour of de noi)j:ht 
an' wit' no other gun but a piece of a bamboo for a walkin'- 
sthick. 

**JaBt den Corporal Blair steps up to me an' says, ses 
he, 'Oi've got de solution to de problemn, Serge,' says he. 
De corporal was a man what used to be a sussiety man 
in civil loife an' was always studin' bukes an' was goin^ 
up fer a commission. *Let us take de matther algebrakeically 
Serge,' ses he, speakin' in his edycated buke worrds. *Let 
us be Quantity B, and our lone frind yonder wit' de gur] 
dere be reprisented by Quantity X. An' dere you've got 
it, Sergeant Tipprarry; an' it aint me dat has business 
to be offerin' no more suggestions to such a foine ould 
soldier as you, so Oi'll just step down,' ses he. 

**To tell de real truth, sorr, Oi didn't know for de 
loife of me what de divii Corporal Blair was maiiin' wit' 
his sussiety landwidge, but Oi could't be afther showin' 
me igorance before de whole comp'ny by axing him what 
he was talkin' about, wit' me in command, so Oi just 
bawls out to de stranger to 'Step dis way, if you plaze^ 
Mr. Quantity X.' 

**Be gobs de stranger turns at oncet an comes roight 
towards us wit' de gurl, although he was lately goin' in 
a teetotally diff'rent direction. And he did not seem to 
be de laced bit supprised when Oi made our presence known 
to him, but he keeps on whistling, merely changing his 
tchoone to *Who Put de Overhauls in Mrs. Murphy's 
Chowder?' 

*'Up comes de stranger as cool as you plaze, an' shouts 
out between whistlings, *HelloI fellers, out on a little hike, 
are youse? How're makin' out?" 

'* 'Splendid,' Oi answers quick, an*, thinkin' to test 
him, Oi adds, *We killed over seyenty-five dhirty Filipinos 
dis afthernoon, an' we didn't go back to town but decided 
to wait around and catch a Sergeant of Calvary dat 
deserted his troop a couple of weeks ago and who is said to 
be now wit' de Filipino insurgents in dese very same parts.' 
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*'De men all eyed de stranger wit' deir fingers on deir 
cut-offe but he never moved a mascle de wrong way as I 
begun to examine de three Calvary chevrons he bed on de 
arm of his blue shirt — or he would have been a dead one 
in foive shakes. All de feller would do was to answer 
back, as cool as ice, 'Dedhirty but^ger! Oi hope ye*ll catch 
liim an* cut his heart out by little bits of inches.' 

*' *It is a godalmoighty queer customer dis deserter 
stranger is/ ses Oi to meself. Den de notion come into 
my head to try to work him for a little grub for de boye 
before he would happen to get killed or before annie scrap- 
ping would be bruntr on by de insurgents who was perhaps 
dat very moment waitin' tor a signal from de stranger to fill 
us full of lead. 

**To me astonishment, Oi no sooner axed him about 
grub dan he answers me, *Cert! Come along, pardnerl 
Shure dere's a place near here where dis lady's frinds live 
(sayin* which he nodded kind of queer at de Filipino gurl). 
It aint more'n two moile from here, an' dere youse kin 
get all de palay youse want an' lots of sogines an' cocoanuts 
if youse have some spare change wit' you. Oi'll show youse 
de place an' welcome roight now if youre so dead hungry.' 

** *It is de plot to get us in de trap,' ses de soldiers 
between demselves in a koind of low voice so as he couldn't 
hear dem. But Oi says to meself, ses Oi, *It can't be 
annie worse dan it is here — an' we moight betther die 
foightin' loike men dan to starve to death like a pack of 
dogs. An' perhaps, thinks 01, we'll foind some onexpected 
way out of de dhirty mess we're in if we go, and if we don't 
go we won't.' 

"Well, it wasn't two moile nor t'ree, but a good four 
or maybe foive moile we hiked afther de stranger guide, an' 
de soldiers was beginning to be aching to give him de 
*water-cure' when shure enough de barkin' of dogs an* 
de clockin' of hens dat starrted up all of a sudden 
proved dat we was some where— even if it was in the enemy's 
camp. In fifteen minutes more, sorr, we was puttin' our- 
selves outside of de biggest feed of native rice an' sogines 
an' cocoanuts an' fried chicken an' camotes you would 
wahnt to lay eyes on. 
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**We was beKinning to think dat our stratiKer friend was 
Btraiglit goods indade, if he was a wee bit peculiar in his 
midnight tnenanderin^s, an' perhaps we would have slept 
sound all of ua dat noi^ht except de gyard, if it had not 
been for de fact dat whoile we left de stranger alo4ie whoile 
we bought an* cooked our midnight dinner, dat funny cuss 
sat down silent-like on a shmall tom-tom in de middle of 
de yard, an' takin' on a sort of absent look began to 
whistle aiein loike de very Divil himself possessed — yet not 
so very loud, only strong. It wasn't plain American tcho- 
ones he was whistlin' dis toime, but de koind of t'ings de 
officers an' deir ladies sings when dey gives a amateur 
oprey for de benefit of de Regimental Band Fund — 41 trovey 
door ay,' (is dat de way you pronounce it, sorr?) an' de 
songs de chorus gurls sings when de BuUfoighter swags on 
de stage an' sings de same song, too — Oi fergit de words* 
Den when de stranger comes to de part where de Gypsy 
lady sings an' dances an' makes a funny clockin' noise 
wit* some bones in her hands lie begins to make a funny 
drumming on de tom-tom. 

***Oh,lioI me laddie buck 1' Oi ses to meeelf, passin' 
de worrd around among de boys in a low voice fer every 
wan of dem to look out fer his Krag, 'Ah ! me laddie buck 1 
Yez think yez've «ot us pinched now wit' yer gettin' up 
yer signals to de insurgents in dem trees out dere. But 
you've got anoder guess comin', you have.' 

**Bnt not a worrd did we say to himself out loud, 
hoping dat by keepin' quiet an' ' pertendin' to be asleep 
dat de murdherin' Filipinos would sneak up on us where 
we pertended to be asleep. You see, lootinant, we was all 
really wide-awa^^e, having slept lots dat noight already, 
and bein* now quite anxious fer a bit of a foight, so as we 
could work off our feelin' we had dat we'd et too much. 
But divil a ting went wrong de whole noight long, except' 
for the stranger man's whistlings. 

*'We was all on pins an' needles, sorr, when Oi made 
up me moind de fiext mornin' to tell de stranger we were 
lost an' wit'out more grub. Ses Oi : *Wit'out wahntin' 
to axe you annie foolish quessions, Sergeant, about what 
de divil yez are doin' on dis part of de . country yerself 
an' how in de name of goodness yez got here, we will be 
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mannies de toimes in your obligation if ye'll be afther 
tellin' US which way to take to go to atroike de coast 
agin.' 

**DiB information didn't seem to eupprise de stranger 
annie more dan anniet'ing else we had said or did. Hh 
answers me matther of coarse like, *Wit* pleasure, me 
broder. Dere's a squadron of mismounted calvary not 
more'n foive moile from here, buildin* a wagon-road, an* 
Oi'll show youse de way mesilf if yez care for me suseiety. 
Dey will fix youse out wit' all de grub yez need an' ye 
kind take de foot trail from dere back to de town of Piete.' 

'*Now dis seemed foine an' easy to me, sorr, but Cor- 
poral Blair he didn't loike de plan, and says he, callin' 
me aside, ses he, *Now, Serge.' ses he, *dis is where dis 
deserter is goin' to get in his real work on us an' demonstrate 
de true value of Quantity X. On de pretext of takin' us 
away from de direction we ought to take, and wit' de real 
purpose of bringing us up to an overswarming nest of 
insurrectoes, he has thought out dis bluff about de cal- 
vary bein' near here, an' if we go. Serge, Oi tell you we 
*re did for.* 

'*But go we would see Oi, for wit' our stomicks chuck 
full an' stickin' out an' our haversacks runnin' over, Oi 
felt as if we could foight all de insurrectoes in de Philip- 
pines put togder if we saw dem before dey saw ti». 

**And go we did. But it was not annie *Mex.' foive 
moile we hiked. Goin' slowly along on de alert, wit' me 
best men in de advance gyard an' me rear well closed 
up, we went along slow, thinkin' dat de very next minit* 
was de minit we was goin to be ambushed, an' our moinds 
made up dat de stranger would not be de lait man to drop 
when we were surrounded. Just dis way did it keep up 
for a good seven or eight moile, through forest an' field, 
until finally we comes to de top of a hill near de edge 
of de woods. 

**Dere, shure enough, sorr, not more dan two moile 
away in de low country below was a string of soldiers' 
dog-tents, an,' half of de soldiers dere wit' picks an' shovels 
while de rest stood gyard wit deir Krag carbines 
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"Oi didn't need to be afther tellin' me men to net a 
skate on. Ab soon as we saw de capap of de calvary, de 
men givea one more tug at deir haversacks an' brung 
deir pieces to de roight shoulder arms an* starts off at 
a gait dat 'd make you think dey was fallin' in for pay. 

**And it was de supprised lot of sorerumps dat we 
now come up to. Not alone dat dey was supprised tn 
foiud a company of doughboys in dem parts. But when 
dey saw our Stranger Oi thought dey'd all bust deir eyes 
with gaping. 

**No explanation was made by de calvary-men while 
the Stranger was around, but whin he had gone up to 
report to de K. O., one of de calvarymen put us *next.' 
He was Sergeant of one of dem very troops what was now 
on de road; but he had suddenly left his troop two months 
before, when dey was in quarters in a town on another 
side of de island, fully fifty moile away. Not wan of dem 
bad seen or heard of him since, an' he had been giviu' 
up for dead an' a new non-com made in his place. 

**Where he had been all dem two months an' got so 
thin, an' who was de Filipino gurl wit' him, an' how he 
knowed de troops was dere an' why he didn't come back 
before, was t'ings we never learned beyond de fact that he 
an de guri was hopeless cases of bino-fiends. 

**Why didn't we larn dem? Well, sorr, just as de 
stranger goes up to de K. O. 'to report', he raises his 
band to his head to salute and down he drops in a flash — 
stone dead. Wouldn't de woman tell de doctors? Indade, 
Borr, an' she couldn't. For it turrned out dat de poor 
t'ing was off in her moind an' had been so all of de 
toime she had been wit' us. 

**When de surt^eons got through wit' examining de 
woman an' de corpse of de man, de Major Doctor just 
turns arounds to us soldiers an' ses to us, sad, sea iie: 
'Men I oh men! Why will youse dhrink BENOI' " 



Sergeant Tipprarry was in deep meditation the rest of 
the hike back. 
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UDDKNLY ••Gnnnyeack** Wheeler runs out in 
front uf the packers* cook-house. Wiping liie 
sweaty forehead on tlie torn sleeve of bis 
buttonless campaign shirt he sings out, in a 
not unengaging baritone: 

*'Co-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-oo-ome an* git it! 
Co-o-o-me an* git it!** 

A boisterous shout from the crowd of men 
nearby makes it appear that the announcement 
welcome one. And indeed that is what it is. **Recall*' 
"Mess-Call** are two airs — the only two airs — which 
always elicit welcome yells in the army. By shouting "Come 
an' git it** is the way that army cooks in camp ha^e of 
letting their **oat6ts** know that they may have their meals. 

**Soupy, soupy, soupy, 

** Without a single bean! 
"Porky, porky, porky, 

"Without a streak of lean I ! 
"Come and get yer coffee 

"De worst youse ever seen!!!** 
the men sing in a tone of derision. But when you see the 
quantities of the soup and pork and coffee they all put 
away after a minute or two, you come to the conclusion 
that beanless soup, leanless pork and tin-cannish-tasting cof- 
fee are in reality inmensely popular dishes in the army. 
This applies to all our military men, no difference to 
what branch of the service they may belong— the line, the 
hospital corps, or, as in the present instance, to that high- 
priced Don-enlisted branch colloquially known as "the 
Packers.*' These are the men who load and drive the mules 
of the commissary "pack-trains.** 
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Onr particular place this eveniiiK ib the ''packers' camp" 
of a typical army field station in the Philippines interior — 
at Camp Vicars, Mindanao, to be precise. The supper 
hour is just about dusk. 

Most of the packers dash up to the table just as they 
are: With mud oti their unshaven faces; tobacco juice 
around their cigarette-laden lips; sloucliy felt hats on 
disordered hair. Of their firinnel shirts at least one button 
is free of any toil, while some of the packers have blieir 
shirt-fronts open the whole way down, and not a few of 
the older one*< — such as "Rattlesnake" Reidy — scorn to wear 
any overshirt at all. No two packers wear the same kind 
of trousers. Some are garbed in the cowhide breeches they 
have brought with them from a former job on a cattle 
ranch; others appear in various shades of khaki; some in 
the canvas pantaloons that soldiers wear "on fatigue;*' 
while one or two of the more independent characters hHve 
no other covering for their thighs and calves than a pair 
of woolen drawers. 

Trouserless or otherwise, though, every mother's son of 
them has a coarsely-put-together leather amniniiition belt 
strapped around him somewhere between his thighs and 
his chest, every belt the personal handiwork of its wearer — 
unless he has swapped with his "Butty" for a quart of 
Scotch to booth. Every thimble in the belt is occupied by 
a carefully greased bullet with a couple of slits roughly 
jagged in its nose "to make it dnm-dum when it meets 
a goo-goo's hide." The crudely-cut leather holster, with its 
leather thongs to tie it fast to the wearer's leg, contains a 
rusty, dusty pistol with its six "doctored" bullets of a most 
alarming size. The heel of every man is backed by at 
least ONE spur. And great as is the variety of the packers' 
trousers, the numbers of their different sorts of spurs is 
greater stilU One fellow — "Jawbone" Dan, so called because 
he always tries to do all his business on credit — has bitt a 
single spur — he lost tjie other spur the time the bellmare 
kicked him down the gulch on the trail to Datto^ Grande's. 
A couple of the men who have two spurs apiece have 
each of them of different manufacture — such as a small brass 
heel-sticker on the right foot and a huge steel spur on the left. 
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Enormous handerchiefs ornament the necks of most of 
the younjrer of the men, some of them bein^f of modest 
dark blue and white dotted silk; but most of them running 
into shining yellows and flaring reds. 

Three of the men are more Bostonian in their ways. 
'•Filipino Jack" Cochrane, the boss packer, is one of these. 
So likewise is "Honoluln Mack'*. The third exception is 
**Dhobey Dad", the veteran packmaster. 

In the packers* unwrote Social code both of the two first- 
mentioned are entitled to **put on sussiety airs" for they 
are both married — even if their wives not in evidence. As 
for Dhobey Dad, he is still a bachelor, but "he has been 
a-packing fer so many generals an* knows so much *bout 
most ev*rything that he is not to be criticized by any 
bum mule-skinner if he does kinder hanker after plush-parlor 
ways of doin* **. 

So these three men go through an elaborate toilet pre- 
paratory to the meal. One after another they tilt the bam- 
boo water pole until the '^wash-basin** (a trimmed-down 
bacon can) contains fully a pint of water, for, remember, 
the spring is at the bottom of a slippery-sided ravine. 

Here each carefully washes the palms of his hands, 
drying them as carefully on a nearby oat-sack. Then 
throwing their "sombreros** into various corners, and spit- 
ting out their chews— except Dad, who doesn*t use tobacco— 
they leisurely stroll over to the three empty commissary 
boxes at the shelf-like table (of green bamboo poles) with 
the air of men who while they cannot hide from themselves 
the consciousuess of their social superiority are doing their 
level best not to assert the fact in the presence of their 
inferiors. 

"Chick ! Chick ! I Chickeety !! ! !. Cockadodildoo ! ! !** the 
packers repeatedly cry as 1 came in with Dhobey Dad and 
Sergeant Larry. Then, knowing soldiers as I do, I know 
that the supper to-night consists mainly of that extremely 
nutritious but— by the soldiers, at least— as equally despised 
dish they call "chicken-feed**, viz: cornmeal porridge. The 
cookhouse is the kitchen, the dining-room, the living room 
and the sleeping room of the entire train crew of fourteen 
men. It consists of three vertical bamboo poles with one 
cross piece supporting a rotten tarpaulin. The "stove** is 
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made of two tin hard-tack cases laid sidewise on the y^roiind 
and partly hidden by a luound of clay and stones — to keep 
tiie heat in. The chimney consists of a folded tin coffee 
case. The Hizzling frying pan, like the wash-basin, is a 
trimmed-down bacon can, while the coffee is boiling iti a 
second can differently trimmed by Gunnysack^s handy jack- 
knife. Some of the packers have parts of the sets of field 
cooking; and eating tools with which the army is supposed 
to supply them, but in four cases out of five the only 
**plates" are the lids of old bacon cans, while old corned 
beef cans and roast beef cans supply the mess with cups. 

As for the beds of the men, one could not )set softer 
SOD even in America 

This is the way it is no matter what evenings; I stroll 
over to the packers' camp. A ^ood excuse I always manu- 
facture for comings over and another one for staying 
late. This evening there is sometliing wrong with one of 
our company ponies, and I know that Dhobey Dad is the 
best authority on horse diseases anywhere near our camp. 
Then when I have exhausted the prime topic— with many 
a side topic which naturally arises — there is always half a 
dozen men who just then remember a thing that happened 
when they were back in Texas, or up in the Klondyke, 
and which they want to tell the crowd. And bo I am 
craftily planted for the evening in the fascinating circle to 
which it is considered rank treason to admit anyone but 
a *'straight-goods mule-skinner'*. 

The plot I have laid to-night for an evening of interesting 
reminiscences seems to be working out with the usual success 
for an hour after the cornmeal has been '^put away", when 
my hopes seem about to be rudely shattered by a remark 
from **Beau" Zimmerman: 

^I swan, fellers! Aint we a lot of ornery sons of bas- 
kets!" he exclaims as he turns in for the night — his disrobal 
ceasing with the single act of taking off his hat. *'Wal, I 
swan! Here's Dhobey Dad brung up liis fiddle ta-day for 
de fust time since we come to this hellovole; and every 
son of a dog in the crowd lias done gone and clean forgot 
all about it and aint ast him to play!" 

'^Strictly on the pork— dat's what we all is," says Moon- 
shine Frenchy Fichard, sitting up in his muddy blankets 
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to again Uieht the cigarette butt wliicli has gone out through 
lack of attention during Big Jitn Harrison's recital of the 
fun he and his butty had last Fourth of July in Arizona 
with some Greaser feller who wouldn't take off his **dip" 
when he passed the iStars and Stripes iu the street. 

**Wen, wowWn't that snowball jouV asked "Holy" Pete 
Peterson as he, too, rises, from his bare-ground bunk to 
get another cigar from the bag of his mule-saddle. **Open 
her up, Dad, and let us have some rng-timel" 

The Old Man seems to need but little urging. He 
presently unbinds an immense tarpaulin in which his 
fiddle — evidently precious to him — is securely wrapped. Of 
course I now have to stay, but I do not want to do so — 
for men with fiddles and otljier weapons are numerous in 
the army. 

But Dad proves a wonder. After a preliminary ''tuning" 
of a length that soon leaves no doubt of his familiarity 
with the science of harmonics — with a rasp now and then 
which delicionsly suHpends for several moments the workings 
of some muscles somewhere in your delicate insides — Dhobey 
Dad clears Lis throat, bruslies his long grey locks from his 
forehead, uncrosses his legs and plants both feet squarely 
on the ground. Then he plunges into — Wagner? Not at 
all. What the old man plays is rag-time. First it is the 
"Georgia Camp-Meeting," then "Whistling Rube," and 
then — by request of Rattlesnake Reidy — it is the "Darkey 
Jubilee." Rag-time indeed, but such rag-time I Close your 
eyes, take two long puffd at the big black cigar with which 
Dad has provided yon, and stretch out on that "manty" 
at the further end of the cook-house, and in a minute 
you are back again in Dixie — certain, sure enough Dixie — 
with never a thought of the make-believe coons of the city 
vaudeville stage. 

Dad never says a word — and except for some brief 
comment between the different pieces, all the packers are 
gradually becoming silent, too. Dad. must be every day 
of 60 years— long, experienced years, each of them — yet he 
has taken care of his health and shows no signs of tiring. 
You can see his mouth beneath his heavy grey beard 
and moustache moving in unison with the light or heavy 
pressures of his long, bony fingers on the bow. He passes 
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from one composition to another with the readiness of 
a pre-arran^ced, carefnlly-thouKht-out proj^ram, and as we 
hear **Tap8" blowing in the suldiers' camp on the hill 
beyond us, — Larry has lon^ since *'pn11ed his freight'* to 
''answer check*' — we find Dad lias lulled to heavy, soul- 
soothed slumber every packer in the shack. 

JjOn)i before this he has responded to my wfph — expres- 
sed in no other tontsue than the lan^uaijie of thought — and 
has gradually wended his spirit^s way up to The Intermezzo, 
Lohen^icrin's **Evenin^ Star,'* and now pursues (he even 
tenor of his stroll until you are living in grandeur of the 
Chorus of the Pilgrims and the Triumphtil March of the 
grand Verdi. A short meditative pause ensues and then 
the old man slowly creeps into the soul-absorbing Serenade. 
Then presently you fall away from a conciousness of your 
mere physical hearings, for this strange virtuoso has taken 
you to a splendid city where the buildings are not were 
bouses, the sunlight not hot, the multitude not mortal, 
and the lauKuage has no spoken words 

Just as you reach the imperial palace gates, you are 
suddenly called back to the reality of the cook-house. 
Dhobey Dad has broken a string! You start to utter some 
polite word of sympathy, but the look on the old man's 
face robs your tongue of its accustomed power. Can this 
be Dhobey Dad — the rough-looking old packer, with the 
rusty .49 Colt, the blood-splashed waist-belt (Moro blood)! 
the sbunken eyes, sweaty blue shirt, and grammar-innocent 
picture-strewn phraseology? 

II. 

"Shake yer stand-ons, lad ; 'taint so hellish late. Old 
Dad's sorry his fiddlin* made you dopey, thongh. No, siree; 
you cant leave this here cook house this hour the night. 
You couldn't see yer way home; why, lad, it is as dark to- 
night as a bunch of mad black cats. Den dem outposts 
would be taking you fer some Moros if you was to try to 
make your own shack so Inters this. You know yer cussed 
self, lad, you've got to stay an* bunk with us right liere 
on the bare ground. Hard lines, course, but if you was to 
try to reach the soldiers' camp to-night an' cross that ravine 
dem nervous fellers on the outposts would get as busy with 
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their Krags as a poodle bitch with pups: You wouldn't 
stand no more show of gettin' tiiere alive tlian — than — a 
snowball stands in hell. 

**DadMl spread you out a manty under this here table 
and put *noder one over the table so as if it rains through 
the cook-house it won't drownd you out. Mousey Nell's 
saddle blankets Ml make you a bunk as soft's feathers; and 
hell, dis craddle (saddle) of ^Red's' with your blouse trun 
over it'll make as comferable a piller as you'd have if you 
wafl at that Walled-off Castor place in New York you told 
us *bout oncet. 

•*An' now *bout a blanket to t'row over you. Can't give 
ya mine, *co8 dey're both wringing wet. Ah, guess Typhoon 
Cox's blankets is just de ting. Typhoon went to de hospital 
yesterday — guess it is a cinch he'll turn up his toes this 
time fer sure; fer dis is the third spasm dysentery has 
knocked him growling — an' now I guess yer ready to turn 
in. Hello! What in hell is dat? Mules gettin' restless? 
Don't you stir. I'll just give the bell a little shaking up. 
Dat'U make the mules know the bell-mare is alright and 
make dem quiet down. Still dem creatures is nervous, eh? 
Wall, I calkerlate de boys didn't lay dat picket line just 
right dis evenin' — dey wos late in gettin' in for chow, so I'll 
mousey around fer a while soon as you turns in. 

"Not sleepy, you aint? Sooner come long with old Dad? 
Wall, all right. You fetch the candle lamp— oh, yes, you 
can hold yer six-shooter in yer hand if you feels like it. 
But don't wake up de train. Dem poor fellers needs all de 
sleep dey kin get ta-night, fer we're detailed fer that hike 
to-morrow mornin.' Now, lad, dere aint no fear dere'll be 
aunie Morbs lying around loose to cut up the train ; we 
need no guard. One sole muley tied to a picket line is just 
as good a sentinel as a whole company of regular soldiers 
—why don't you know, sonnie, that ALL MULES IS JUST 
OLD SOLDIERS WHO HAS DIED OFF AN' YET AIN'T 
HAPPY IN HEAVEN AN' JUST COMES TO US IN MULES' 
BODIES? A mule kin imell a Moror or a Injnn half a 
mile away, an' if he does he'll just kick up a hellofarow 
in plenty time to wake everybody up and put them next. 
I had a funny thing happen me once with a mule out in 
Oklahome — but I'll tell you about that some other time. 
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*'Ah, here she is? I knowed it was nutting. Only 
SuKarloaf done gone an' got his leg all tie^ up in his halter. 
Whoa, dar, Turkie! Dat's soon fixed 

"Don't want to go bed yet? Want to have a chewing- 
naatch wit* me *bout music, do ye? Well I seen you was 
kind of sympathizing in my little fiddle to-night.... 

"Whar did I study the viMin? Don*t know. Fact is I 
don't know as I ever studied it— just picked it up to keep 
me mind from thinking and — and — wal, I always had a 
special liking fer you, Son, and I don't mind telling you 
fer yourself dat I'm in love with Her, and I plays just because 
she plays stops and listen to me when I plays, altho' She 
knows a sight more about playing in one solitairy minuet 
than I knows in all me whole life-time. 

"Whar does She livez? I do not know, lad. Her name? 
Wal, 1 don't know dat neither. Why didn't I auk her wot's 
Her name and by name wot does I call Her? Wal, lad, what* 
I am going to tell you will seem funny to you, all right — 
amazing funny — but fact is I don't call Her nutting — I never 
spoke one word to Her since I fust began to know her. 
Fact is, lad. She's jest awful beautiful and awful edycated. 
And I kint speak no edycated langwidge — al'ays been a 
cow-man ever since Christ put me into the world. At first 
I was afeerd to speak to Her for fear She'd run away and 
not come back to see me if I spoke to her in my rough 
words, an' so I never said a single word to Her. 

**I have herded thunder a long time now, lad. I must 
be close on 60 year now, and that Girl and me has been in 
love for nigh on 45 year. We has seen each other every 
day or night since about the first time we seen each other 
for the first time — or most every day. The only times I 
can't see Her is the days when I am mean and peskv to 
some of the boys or gets mad at one of the mules and uses 
him rough. An' it's no use trying to see Her that night — 
she simply won't stand for it and so I got to go and get 
good and be good the next day and perhaps must keep on 
being awful good for several days before She will let me see 
her again. Den when I sees Her for the first time after I 
hev been sort of mean to somebody, She looks so sad and 
sorrowfulike dat it makes me feel so bad dat the next time 
I feels like treating a animal rough or being cross to one 
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of the boys I just think sudden of how bad it will make 
Her feel, an' so I. don't do it. It's been a long time now, 
lad, since I ^ettn Her look sad ; guess it must be nigh on 
some time before you was born. 

**Did I see Her to-night? Course I did. She was netting 
here in the cook-shack right alongside yersvlf. Don't you 
mind me putting dat coffee box agin the table — and don't 
you mind me putting de small termato box fer Her to prop 
Her foot on? She corned in right after I begun to play de 
'Supnee River', and She wouldn't look at nie much till long 
time after when I stopped playing de pieces 1 knows de 
names of and begun trying de pieces She learned me her- 
self 

**Doe8 I believe in spirituolisni? Not in a pair of gosh 
hang holy minits! See here lad, seems to me yer about 
thinking I'm getting daft I But I aint, lad. 1 don't believe 
in no heaven aitd hell like the Bible tells about. And don't 
imagine for one lone second that old Da^I is loco, fer he 
aint. She aiiit no dead girl. 1 aiiit been jilted or crossed 
in love or anniething of that kind. And She aint no girl 
what I simply dreamed about. Dat Girl is alive somewhere 
on dis earth — but i kint guesn jiiHt where. Think She lives 
somewhere in Mexico or the Southwest Stales, and I guess 
She speaks only Spanish. But L don't know, and I wont 
never ask. 1 only guess that from her face and ways — only 
She'd a million times nicer than annie girl I ever seen to 
talk lo in annie of them places. 

*Mf She was to tell me where She lives it'd be alright 
and I'd like to know. But as She never hasn't told me I 
don't want to know. It makes no real difference to me, 
neither — no more than 1 talks to lier. 

**You understand, son, we nev^r uses words — we dont 
use nj langwidge like you and me is using now. Fact is, 
I never feel like using me tongue wnen it comes to spending 
an evepiug with Her. We just talks to each other with 
our eyes, with our faces, and wit' our fiddles. I kint 
exactly say just how I corned to do it in the fust place 
but fact is when it comes to talking with Her I never 
want to use nutting else but me fiddle. I tell you, lad, 
after you ketches on to dat fiddle laugwidge you'd by a 
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\<Hi\i shot 600fier talk to yer sweetheart with de fiddle dan 
annie other way. 

*Mt U8t to seem kinder strange tome' though, that she 
never lets me $ee Her when She plays Several times at 
fust I was going to ask Her why^ but I'd al'ys forget about 
it when She was with me. And now I dont care to know 
the reason why. Because She doesnt do it is a good enough 
reason for me. 

*' Every time She plays forme — such grand, heaven-like 
playing it is — She sits somewhere where I kint see Her. 
It's always when I am sitting down quiet in de evening 
thinking about Her — and not smoking, for She doesn't like 
me to smoke — or else trying to play some piece She learned 
me, that suddenly She begins to play her fiddle for me. I 
never ae Her before She begins annie evening and plays. 
Nowadays I never tries to find Her— to look at Her when 
She plays — I just close my eyes and listen. 

** At first I ust to search everywhere when I'd hear Her 
begin to play, but the more I'd search the lower She would 
play, and if I kep' up searching long She'd gradually stop 
playing entire, and I wouldn't see Her for several evenings 
afterwards. Now I never tries to find Her when She plays. 
Fact is I dont want to see Her when She's playing. She 
knows best what is good, and if She thinks best fer me not 
to see Her when She plays, then I dont want to see Her — 
. eTerything She says goes with me. 

**How does She learn ine how to play dese pieces? Oh, 
She only plays dem over lots of times and dey gets fastened 
in me mind and i feels like playing them myself and I jest 
plays them. 

**No, I never took no music lessons from nobody else. 
None of my folks ever played nutting for me. But I often 
ust to hear me grandmother tell of her had. He was a 
Spanish man — a maestro- who ust to play fer de king and 
queen in Madrid, but got into hot water by marrying some- 
body his folks thinked he shouldn't hitch up with. I never 
seed nutting of him 'cept his pitture, though — and his fiddle 
— 'twas him my violin ust to belong to. My grandmother 
tole dat dis me oncet he made it hisself. My father never 
could do nutting to de fiddle, and I guess he didn't ust to 

* IX — A 
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try mach, fsettin(( Injun scalps was all he wanted to do. And 
he ast to get dem, too. Perhaps you heerd tell of him — 
Sergeant Michael John O'Hara? He list to be orderly 
sergeant over in Troop A of the outfit on the hill there* 
Sometime I'll tell you how he lost his life. Although he 
comed from Waterford where everybody most is musical^ 
and although his uncle ust to be a bishop there, he didn't 
know nutting 'bout music and de fiddle was guv to me to 
play ho$$ with when I was a little bit of a kid. 

** Where did I learn the Pilgrims' Chorus? Never heard 
of it. Study Mascagni?— No, I never heerd that name be- 
fore. Ever heerd of Verdi or Wagner?— Nope, dont.know 
nutting bout dem pieces. All de things I plays is simple 
things — things I've heerd me grandmam hum or heerd on 
de monkey ' organs bacK in the States or the phonygraft. 
Oh, that piece?— Whistle it again— oh, that is called *Tlie 
Evening Star', is it? And that one— you don't whistle it 
quite kerrect, lad, do you?.. You mean this way don't you? 
And that's called Schubert's Serenade is it? Wal, I never 
heard them names before. Maybe I heard them pieces at 
some show or other I went to when I ust to take in dos^ 
things of a night, but I kint recollect de names. 

**But the way I learned to PLAY them all was from 
hearing Her play them for me when I'd be laying out in 
de cool prairie grass on an evening, quietly looking up at 
the stars after a hot day out watching the steers, or eli^e 
it would be that She'd be in anoder room out in dat old 
ranch house of mine, when of a whistin' cold winter's night 
I'd set down in my comfortable armchair in front of the 
blazin' logs, with no human being within a hundred odd 
miles. Lots of times I ust to put de kettle on the chain 
and make tea for both of us, and when She finish playing 
She'd suddenly be sitting in de oder armchair I al'ays ust 
to set for Her, opposite mine. Den I'd play for Her, and 
get so interested in vi'lin langwidge I'd al'ays clean forgot 
to ask Her to have some tea. And when I'd think about 
it, She'd have gone. 

"Do I ever see Her go? No, I never act'ally seen Her 
go. She'd set down dere with me until I'd happen to turn 
me head to stir de fire or something — and when I'd happen 
to turn me head back again she was gone 
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"Dere*8 one thing you kin feel proad of, son. She aint 
ever come to see me more than one or two times since I 
fust knowed Her when anniehody else is with me. But 
She corned to-night when you was here and ail the other 
boys was asleep, and She sat down quiet over there again 
the pole, and smiled at you because you seemed to un- 
derstand our fid'Jle langwidge. 

*'I'm going to tell you something what I wouldn't tell 
Her, son. She is gitting old now, lad — not lookin* old, 
mind you, but gettin* — and perhaps she aint got all the 
real comfort she might have. And p'rhaps She's goi little 
folks she kin help. Now I've got a little pile put by* 
not much of course, but something — and tiiat little bunch 
•f ground of mine in Arizony 'd make quite a nice little 
nest fer Her — I unly rent it now. 

"I aint going back home no more, son — de trip acrost 
de ocean has got me clean bluffed — and I'm thinking, lad, 
that per'aps some day She'll happen to let you know who 
She is and where She lives and all about Her. Then, lad, 
I want you to give a hand an' fix tings to turn dat ground 
and my little pile over to Her without Her ever knowing 
where it comes from. 

*'But sakes alive? It's one o'clock! Dere's de sergeant 
of de gyard falling in his third relief. Turn in, boy, right 
away ! I'll be hitting the trail to Malabang ter-morrow 
morning long before you begin to wake. But come over 
and see me every time you get the chance. Yes, siree, I'll 
play fer you and welcome— oh yes, lots. But don't ferget, 
son, to think out some plan fer taking care of Her." 



Corporal fiallioweirs Heroism 

One of the Nimeroiis klNdretf little renances 
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OUR Mud-Splashed Pack-train at last reached 
Camp Jay. The tired, puffiiiK mules huddled 
around the sweaty belle-mare tied to a post 
in front of the log-cabin used as **the com- 
missary/' or else evoked lengthy strings of 
strange oaths from the weary, hungry ** pack- 
ers'' by throwing themselves iinpatiently on 
the ground to try to ease their heavily-laden 
backs by rubbing them— with their bulky 
loads — on the cool Mindanao mountain grass. 
Those of the packers not occupied in the task of keeping 
the mules from running off with their cargoes to the 
alluring spring in de in the gully — for all these mules had been 
here before and well knew the location of tbe camp's cool 
watering-place— now jumped from their saddles and pro- 
ceeded to undo the mysterious knots in the long ropes 
which kept the cumbersome cargoes of the mules so 
wonderfully balanced on the animal's padded *'rigging". 
There was of course the crowd of soldiers standing near 
the commissary building. One never yet saw a pack-train 
come into a soldier camp without seeing a pack of the 
Blue-shirts hanging around, hands in pocket and cigarrette 
in mouth, waiting to see if there might not be some 
mail. 

There was never any use in asking the packers if their 
mules had brought any mail. These ''mule-skinners" (so 
the soldiers call -the packers in sour-grapish moments) are 
high-priced civilian employes of the army who look upon 
ordinary soldiers as beings socially too small fry for them 
to talk to. And when the pack-train does bring up some 
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mail, these muleteers seem to take a devilish glee in not 
unloadiii^f until the very last moment that particular mule 
wkiich has secured in its tarpaulins the anxiously awaited 
"letters from home." Oh! if the relatives and friends in 
the States had only a glimpse of the tensely eager expect- 
ant faces of theii poor exiled soldiers-boys in the Philip- 
pines as they crowd around the tiny bag of mail stripped 
from the last mule — only to find "dere aint nuttin' fer 
me dis trip, Billy" — tliey would be certain to write more 
frequently than they do. 

The *'Q. M. Sergeant, Post," is bustling about, campaign 
hat on the back of his head, unlit cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, pencil and paper in hand, cliecking off the bundles 
which the packers roll out from the folds of the ^'manties"* 
He is trying his very hardest to make you think he is 
immensely busy — that is the way he always is whenever 
he knows that you (an ordinary mortal) wish to speak to 
him — and altliough you be a commissioned offier and he 
•only an enlisted man, you really fear to botlier him. **Q. 
M. Sergeants, Post," *'Post Commissary Sergeants," and 
'*Lance Acting Hospital Stewards" in the United States 
army have gradually build up such an exalted idea of 
their own monumental importance to the army that even 
an officer, although legally supposed to smartly order them 
about and make them stand meekly to **attention" when- 
ever he says a word, in reality hesitates to open his mouth 
to them. As for the rank and file of the enlisted men, 
rather than dare to ask one of these three self-constituted 
dignitaries a common question they would prefer going up 
and try to tickle the nose of a four-year old bull. 

The detachment to which I then belonged had arrived 
at Camp Jay in the wilds of Mindanao some two weeks' 
before I did, there to take its station. The Captain of our 
company had ordered me to stay behind in the seacoast 
town through which the organization had passed on its way 
to the interior. 

The road to Camp Jay was but a rough mountain trail 
whose sinuosity vied so closely with its steepness and its 
perennial muddiness to make it impassable that the only 
possible transportation over it was by mules who soon 
played out. 
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Many times our calvary men escorto had to jump o£f 
their lioraea and lead them afoot through yielding mud that 
reached to their knees. Every now and again a mule 
whose load of hard tack or bacon would prove too much 
for it in that climb would take but a loose footing — and in 
a flash it was whirling down the mountain side into a 
precipice with a sheer drop of a hundred feet! Added to the 
perils of nature's obstacles, at unexpected intervals there 
would spring into the trail from behind one of the clumps 
of underbrush and bamboo that lined the whole trail a 
pack of Moro warriors gone juramentado^ who while know, 
ing that such a movement meant certain death for the lo|; 
of them would slash at the soldiers, the packers and the 
animals, killing or wounding a surprising lot of them before 
the American six-shooters could pump sufficient lead into 
the Moros to cause them to give up the ghost. 

In brief the trail to Camp Jay was so nearly impas- 
sable that the troops had to leave behind all their personal 
and governmental property that could not be carried on 
the soldiers' backs, the mules looking out for the carrying 
of rations and a few pieces of mountain artillery. 

It was to store the company property that I had been 
detailed to remain behind for two weeks after our regiment 
had hiked the 100 miles inland and up-land to the mountain 
encampment of Jay. I found the trip, even under the best 

circumstances, to be an awful experience 

Succeeding in making the Q. M, Sergeant, Post, under, 
stand that the dress suit case on the bald-face mule belong- 
ed to me (officers are allowed mule-transportation in such 
places for as much personal baggage as can be stowed 
inside of a single dress suitcase) and having secured a native 
to carry it over to where my Captain's tent was situated, 
I mounted my horse and started for the same place myself. 
To get there I had to pass the tiny tent where the 
soldier-postmaster was calling out the names of the enlisted 
men for whom there were letters. For a minute I paused 
at the tent, it was so interesting to watching the expressions 
in the faces of the men who were hoping to hear their own 
names called out next. 

Presently the postmaster call out: "Corporal Kenneth 
Bysske Ualliowell." So unusual was the name— in the army 
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at least — that the thoaght flashed into my mind: "It mast 
be hJallioweil." 

Jumping off my horse I came nearer to the crowd of 
soldiers calling oat, **Where is Corporal Halliowell?" 

"Here, sir," answered a deep modulated voice and at 
the same moment there stepped out of the crowd a tall, 
well-proportioned black-haired young fellow, who could not 
hide his gentle birth and college breeding by his scrubby 
beard and the uniform of a corporal of calvary. 

**My Good!" he exclaimed, as he suddenly stopped and 
looked at me with distended eyes. But in a moment liis 
face and manner were again those of an ordinary soldier at 
"attention.'' 

It was indeed Halliowell. He was a New York man — 
a rising young artist — with whom I had been intimate while 
in civil life in the capital city of the world. Halliowell had 
then a private income which while not large was quite 
convenient. His little stafiio in one of the tall office build- 
ings on Lower Broadway had its walls decorated with a series 
of drawings in which the word genius radiated from every 
stroke. Being yet a young man and unknown he could not 
yet keep a studio in the more artistic zone of New York, 
and so was located within easy reach of the big mercantile 
houses and advertising bureaus where they could run in 
any time with an order for a drawing and be convenient 
to see the progress of HalliowelTa picture bringing out the 
original curves in their new corset, or else watch his color 
sketch illustrating the unprecedented brilliancy of pots and 
pans derived from using their patented soap. 

Sunday and on Saturdays afternoons only did Halliowell 
have to himself. Then he painted real paintinf;s — paintings 
which would not sell, indeed, but paintings that never- 
theless paid: for the making of a thing one really loves to 
make always pays for itself in the mere making. Then, 
there was never a man in love with a task who failed to 
do that task well. So on these few off hours Halliowell 
was surely if slowly building up an ability and a reputation 
for himself which all his friends (who were worth while) 
well knew would enable him to drop "pot-boiling" after a 
few short years and paint only such things as a cared to 
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to paint — things that sent to the annual acadenay would 
be certain to find a good place *'on the line" 

Yet it was not alone on account of these facts that I 
was amazed to find Halliowell in the United States army. 
I knew of dozens of other men in the ranks who were 
more important than he in civil life — or equally as much so. 

There was Sergeant J , of the 11th, for example, who 

used to be a member of the State Legislature; and Private 

A , of the 29th Artillery, who was formerly a clergyman 

of good salary in Syracuse; then there was Lord Q (a 

private in the Engineers) whose grandfather did a scientific 
something of which the world is still making daily use; 

and then came Corporal V , of the cavalry, who was 

nephew to the greatest musical composer that ever lived — 
and so on. 

What most astonished me in Halliowell was the fact 
that he was married to a beautiful wife, daughter of blue- 
blooded Canadian parents, a woman of superior education, 
and the mother of two dark-eyed twin baby girls whose 
infant beauty was such that none else but the personal 
stork of Venus could have carried them from the skies. 

I had not heard from Halliowell for about three years. 
But that is really nothing strange to a soldier in the Phil- 
lipines, whose friends seem to think he is away from the 
globe when he is sent for his foreign-service period of three 
years to the oriental possessions of the States. So I per- 
suaded Halliowell to come to my tent that evening to talk 
over old times, incidentally, but mainly to answer my 
question as to '^What on earth, Halliowell, is the reason 
you enlisted in the regular army?" 

Halliowell I found to be considerably changed. Instead 
of the quick', jerky, undecided way he had begun to have 
in New York through such continual association with quick 
jerky, undecided advertising people who were always in a 
hurry themselves, wanted things done in a hurry, and then 
were in a hurry to have the drawings changed, because in 
their hurry they had ordered what they really did not 
want, Halliowell was now calm and deliberate. Instead of 
hisexuberantfeelings about the **atmosphere", the ** warmth" 
of the coloring of this or that, and his head always turning 
to the right or left to take in the beauties of nature and 
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of man, the Halliowell I now found was a silent, sad, 
thoughtful, old-before-hia-tiine man who gmzed steadily ahead 
and seemed to see nothing. 

It was no easy matter to learn the cause for all this 
change. In my earnest desire to be helpful to him in 
his evident downcastednees, I was endeavoring to get him 
to tell me his trouble. It was, however, with but poor 
success, until one evening as we sat smoking remeniscently 
in my flap-closed tent — talking for five minutes and think- 
ing for ten — Halliowell's pent-up feeling suddenly burst 
their tense bounds, and he poured out his heart in a recital 
of his whole story : 

H. 

**rve simply got to tell you about it," Halliowell be- 
gan, as he suddenly threw away his just-lit cigar, and 
changed his whole attitude as he braced himself in the 
bamboo armchair. 'Tve lost Marjorie. My heart is broken. 
I joined the army to forget it. I can't do it. Right in the 
midst of our warmest fights with these savages, when every 
man is on his mettle and his every thought on the stormy 
immediate present, I find my mind dwelling on my loss« 
And out here in Camp Jay, where there is comparatively 
little to do, I feel sometimes as if I couldn't stand it — that 
my brain will burst or I am going to reel over — thinking 
about Marjorie and the two poor babies. My God! it is 
terrible I" 

In a little while he went on: 

'*For a while I consoled myself with the thought that 
it was all my own fault. But I am losing my philosophy. 
I'm going to— ah— er — what is it L — I was talking about7 
Oh, yes; pardon me. I find it so difficult sometimes now 
to follow even my own thoughts. 

**You know how I loved Marjorie in New York. You 
know how good and gentle she was, and how too good she 
was for me. She was used to much nicer living than what 
I was able to give her. This I knew all too well then as 
now, and I was sorry for it — so sorry. So I just worked 
like the very devil to make money to give her something 
like the luxuries she used to have at her mother's home. 
She remonstrated with me from the very first — assuring me 
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that if slie had j^iven up anythin}^: for me she had been 
repaid a thousandfold in me. 

"But 1 kept on working 

"With never the faintest SHspicion of the existence of 
any sach thing, there was a mine being sunken beneath 
our feet — yes, our feet, hers as well as mine: I was making 
enormous strides with my pot-boiling drawings, and was 
taking in so much cash that I was able to quietly put 
away considerable money every week, without Marjorie ever 
knowing a thing about it. My pet ambition in doing this 
was to be able to soon give her a bie surprise in the shape 
of a fine hou^^e of our own over on 8taten island, all fitted 
out with the very things which in the evenings of the first 
months of our marriage we had together so pleasantly 
planned to get for ourselves in the days— far away ahead — 
that we should be rich enough to be able to buy them. 

''Yes, I had bought the house and had it half filled 
already with furniture I had selected with the strictest 
care. This kept me from home considerably, and I had to 
make all sorts of original excuses for not being hoqae as 
much as formerly. I now realize, too, that I must have 
become a veritable bore at home for the time I was there, 
for my close contact with nerve-wearing business men every 
day made me nervous and petulant during the evenings 
that followed them. I half realized this at the time: but 
I felt that it would be all for the best for Marjorie, for 
my growing financial independence, of which she was so 
unsuspecting, would soon allow me to be more independent 
in my choice of business patrons, enabling me to do work 
for only those people who did not keep one's nerves so 
constantly on the edge. 

**But I did not then have the opportunity or the capa- 
city for the close observation of human nature that I have 
now nor the self-analysis. So when the mine exploded my 
crush was most complete 

**One Saturday afternoon I went over to our new house 
on the Island to put some finishing touches to the arrange- 
ments there. It was my plan to leave the babies with the 
nurse girl for the afternoon and invite Marjorie to dine out 
with me at one of the downtown Broadway caf^s the follow- 
ing Sunday noon. I planned that after this dinner to 
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casually BUKK^Bt a little trip to Staten Island to meet some 
artist friends I had down there. My scheme was then to 
bring her to our new house and present it to her on the 
doorstep in a mock-formal speech— not breathin^i; a word to 
her in advance about the fireiLt surprise I was brinf; about. 

"When I reached the site that Saturday afternoon I 
cotild scarcely believe the senpation of my eyes when, in- 
stead of the beautiful home with its balustraled balconies 
and wide cool piazeas, with its Louis Quinze tete-a-tetes 
peeping out at the windows over expansive harbor, I beheld 
nothing but a mass of smoldering charcoal I 

"The house had caught fire in some mysterious way 
that morning and there being no one in it at the time the. 
fire had gained such headway before anyone could give 
the alarm, that it burned clear to the ground notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the local fire department 

That blow was simply awful. To me it meant not only 
the loss of my precious treasure — home: It meant besides 
that the savings of a nerve-wracking two years were 
absolutely lost. For ignorant as I was of such practical 
detarls I had never thought of such a catastrophe, and the 
house did not carry a dollar^s worth of insurance.... 

**1 won't describe my feelings at the realization. In 
truth I don't believe I had any feelings just then. I just 
mechanically turned on my heel and started off to our flat 
in Washington Heights to seek sympathy from Marjorie to 
whom I was determined to tell the sad news. 

"Then a dreadful thought rushed strangely into ray 
mind: *What would I do,' the thought said, 'if when I 
reached home I were to find Marjorie dead I' 

"I cursed at myself for the mere idea, and determined 
to make myself believe I had never thought of such a 
dreadful possibility. But somehow the idea would not leave 
my mind. 

"All the way back to the Heights it possessed me, so 
it was with a wavering step that I reached the street, 
climbed the four pairs of stairs to our top flat, yearning so 
terribly for my dear wife's sympathy. 

"And what did 1 find? Marjorie had gone! 

"She had left the apartment for good, she said in a 
note she had pinned to our hallrack. She could not bear 
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lo live with me longer, the note went on, with me lead- 
iiiff euch a doable life, neglecting her and the babies for 
a prettier woman I was supporting on Staten island — 
and so bratal to her, too, when she spent her every effort 
in tryinir to make me happy 

'*No trace of Marjorie could I find, althongh I spent 
every cent I had left in trying to reach her, to tell her she 
had made an awfal mistake — to tell her what really was 
'the prettier woman on Staten Island* I was paying such 
attention to. 

'*At the same time I marvelled as to how Marjorie 
had learned that I went to Staten Island so frequently. 
Dr. Alyn, a friend of mine, who was a frequent caller at our 
flat, and who was our family physician, had pestered me 
with questions as to what was on my mind so heavily. 
So to him I had told of my Staten Island surprise for 
Marjorie. fiut he was the only living soul in New York 
who knew of .my scheme, and he was pledged to absolute 
secrecy. It surprised me, doubly, that since Marjorie had 
learned that I did go to Staten Island so often she did 
not learn what my real actions were at that place — for 
they were no secrets in that little town. Everybody there 
was admiring my new house and the nice furnishings 1 
had sent down from Manhattan. 

"Writing and telegraphing to my mother-in-law in 
Canada did me more harm than good. Marjorie had ap- 
parently written her mother about the imaginery woman 
for whom I was deserting her — and her mother evidently 
belioved me to be a blackguard and refused to have 
anything to do with me 

''I tried to go on with my work; but in vain. I 
could not accomplish anything. In a few days, scarcely 
realizing what I was doing I was tramping through the 
country, with no goal in mind, but with a consuming 
feeling that I must tramp, tramp, tramp. I never knew 
how I got there or why I went to that particular place, 
but one day I found myself at the door of Marjorie's 
mother in Canada. There I tried to blurt out some ex- 
planatory stHtement, but they evidently did not recognize 
me in my soiled clothing and grief-disguised countenance 
and semi-insanity-^for they had me turned roughly away 
for a drunken loafer who had come to beg for food. 
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'*Wheii I carae to my proper senses I foand myself 
a private in the American cavalry on board of a Phil- 
ippine-bonnd army transport tiiat by its slow, steady 
plowing of the calm waters of the Pacific which slashed 
with such musical if monotone rhythm against the sides 
of the vessel within a few feet of the port-hole near 
which I slept, had toned down ray nerves to a semblance 
of what they had been once before: I had enlisted for 
the wars in the Philipfiines, feeling that nothing less than 
the roar of battle could keep my twirling brain from 
toppling off into the precipice of insanity. 

**Every mail that went to America for the first year 
I was here carried some letters from me to friends and 
relations of Marjorie. But there has been no word. Now 
[ have given up all iiope. My Mind cannot bear it longer* 
1 am going insane. I will never take my own life — 
but oh I how [ try to get in the way of trie Moro bullets 
whenever we have any fighting to do. But I am never 
scratched. It seems as if God does not want me to die. 
Why he punishes me this way I cannot understand. I 
have always tried to lead a righteous life. But His will 
be done. Goodnight.** 

Halliowell failed to come to my tenl for the next two 
days. When I sent for him I was told he had been in the 
hospital for two days already with a raging fever. 

I had thoui^ht out what I would do. Marjorie*8 mother 
I did not know; but with Marjorie or herself I had been 
well acquainted — for many a delicious little dinner did I 
eat with Halliowell and his wife in tlieir charming little 
flat on the Heights. I would write a letter to Marjorie in 
her mother's care, get up a correspondence with her on a 
purely extraneous topic, and then when [ was certain I had 
her ear, to tell her of the true condition of her husband's 
affections. 

There was one great drawback to the working of this 
plan. Four months and more are required before a letter 
writing American in the Mindanao gets an answer from a 
friend in the States. Yet I relied a great deal on the great 
Expectation keeping Insanity and Halliowell wido-apart. 

When I went to the hospital to see Halliowell and tell 
him of. my plan, the man could not be seen. The* black- 
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whiskered nurse told ine in confidence that his patient was 
raving about a ^ir) named Marjorie, and that be said things 
that ought not to be overheard. 

Ill 

The irregular ''monthly" States mail was expected on the 
pack-train at Camp Jay not many days Sifter Halliowell was 
taken so critically ill. There was no particular mail due 
for me at that time, but in the remote — very remote — hope 
that the wonderful might happen and there be a welcome 
letter for Halliowell. 1 was down at the commissary 
building when the crowd gathered to see the mail un- 
packed and distributed. 

I did not wait for the mail to be sorted, however^ 
Nerved as I indeed was to the happening of the n^ost 
unexpected things — for if they h^pen anywhere it is in 
the army of the United States in its Philippine stations — 
yet I could not believe my eyes — and whs arguing with 
myself that HalliowelTs trouble had overwrought my 
nerves and given me an hallucination when who should 
I see riding into camp with the muddied cavalrymen 
who constituted the **rear guard" of the pack-train but — 
Marjorie herself! 

A changed Marjorie in truth. But the sad, aged, 
expression in the beautiful face and the ashening hair 
were not enough to disguise from me her original personality. 

Yes; she had been made well aware of the imminent 
perils of attempting such a trip through the Mindanao 
wilds. She was well aware, too, of the fate she would 
meet if the Moros should capture her alive. She was 
well aware that no other white woman had ever attempted 
to reach those mountains. And she was well aware of 
the annoyance she would have to bear as the only white 
woman in that wild camp. 

She must have had some mighty weighty motive in 
coming to Camp Jay, for notwithstanding all dangers she 
was here. 

She had known me to be in the army. But she had 
no means of knowing before she came to Jay that I 
happened to be stationed there, so when I walked up to 
her to take her horse she did not recognize me at first 
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MHrjorie was wearing the uniforiii of tlie female nurses 
of tlie Unitfd States army. When I quickly informed her 
who 1 was — lier eyes quickly wandering from one soldier's 
face to another's — she told ine she whs now an army nurse 
and that she liad been assitsned for duty in the hospital 
at Jay. As I took her over to the Major Doctor's tent j 
did not remind her of the well-known fact that women 
nurses are never sent to such places as Camp Jay unless 
tlie chief surgeon is urgently requf^sted to make sucli a 
rare assignment by a nurse who has very especial reasons 
for wanting to go to such a perilous post. 

Being utterly in the dark just then as to Marjorie's 
real reason for coming to the plsce, I said not a word 
about her past life, her trouble, nor did I even hin to 
the name or presence of her husband. Once in the Major's 
tent, however — that officer was at the time away on a 
short campaign — she lost control of her nerve in the 
presence of an old fr.iend from home an.d burst into a 
flood of tears, burying her head in the arms she extended 
across the major's table 

**I have come," she told me, "to be near Kenneth. 
I know he will despise me and will not speak to me for 
the baseness to which I have descended. But no one here 
will know that I have disgraced him. I Iiave assumed 
my maiden name again. I sha'n't try to be friends with 
him. I slia'n't try to talk to him. I will only liope that 
I can see him from the hospital windows" (there were 
of course no windows to the tents used as hospitals at 
Jay, as Marjorie might have seen). **1 sha'n't even let 
Kenneth know I am here and seeing him." 

Poor, little, nerve-strung Marjorie! As though Ken- 
neth could help but know that she was there! Fancy 
the idea of one American lady coming into a camp of 
500 Soldiers who Iiad not seen a white woman for two 
or three years, and every soul in the camp not knowing 
of her presence and contriving that *'chftnce" should give 
him a moment's glance at her! Although she knew that 
Kenneth was in that camp, the liability of his being 
taken ill himself and sent to the liospital under her very 
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wou care never eeemed to have occurred to the poor 
young woman 

Witli Marjorie made as comfortable as possible in the 
Major's tent, I tied the flaps and flew to the hospital to 
break the joyful news to Halliowell, whx)m the nurse liad 
told me at noon was feelin)^ mucli better and would be 
able to see me the followinic day. But I said to myself 
I wasn't going to do any waiting under any such circum- 
stances as these. 

But Halliowell was not there! That afternoon when 
the nurse had stepped over to the dispensary for some 
medicines, Halliowell had slipped out of the tent, attired 
in nothing but his pajamas. Expecting that the sick 
corporal would soon return of his own volition— and thus 
avoid getting the nurse into a serious scrape — his absence 
was not at first reported. But when three hours went by 
and Halliowell was still missing his escape was reported 
to the steward. Yet although the whole camp was searched 
until after dark no trace of the corporal could they find. 

But why had Halliowell disappeared just at that 
particular time? Why not the day l)efore or the day 
after, or even that morning? Is it that there is some 
natural law governing such stage-like happenings in real 
life? 

It was now the turn of Marjorie to collapse. It was 
mainly upon her neves she had been living for a long 
time, so when the blow came it hit her hard. There 
was no use in trying to hide the truth hung out as 
though from a clothes' line. 

There being no other arrangements for such an un- 
expected emergency I arranged to share another officer's 
tent, to turn my own into a private hospital for Marjorie. 
A native woman was secured to look after her when the 
surgeon and myself both found it necessary to be away. 

The poor thing's ravings astonished me. And as she 
gradually regained consciousness, and yet thought that 
Death was near, she poured out to me what she termed 
her *' Death-bed Confession." 

Thus it was I learned that after she and Kenneth 
had been married for a year and he began to be away 
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Irom home bo much, wae so much preoccupied the eiioit 
while he wae there, and so irritable and apparently un- 
kind, she had taken her grief to Dr. Alyn, the family 
physician, who although but a young man. had been 
selected by Kenneth on account of his friendship for him. 

This physician was a frequent caller at the Halliowell 
household, and was quite intimate with Kenneth's business 
affairs. He assured Marjorie that he reluctantly believed 
Kenneth was secretly in love with some otiier woman, 
^nd promised to find out all he could about it and 
bring her husband to his proper senses. From day to 
day he brouglit Marjorie a bulletin of Kenneth's alleged 
movements. Finally he had succeeded in so working upon 
her nerves that but a few words were necessary, and she 
left her home in what she bwlieved to be the condition 
of a disgraced, shortly-to-be-cast-off wife. Hysterical women 
do get some queer nations. 

She had no relations in New York and went to live 
in a hbtel room which Dr. Alyn provided for her. 

X Here she received no word from the outside world 
until some months later the physician showed her a 
telegram to himself stating that Kenneth had been 
drowned. Then the Doctor proposed she should marry 
him at once in a quiet way, in order that he might 
look after her and her two babies, telling her how he 
had *'loved her secretly from the very first moment" he 
had ever seen her. 

Partly because she felt so profoundly grateful to the 
physician, partly because she felt him to be so kind and 
to be so much in need of someone to care for her, but 
mainly because the doctor somehow seemed to force her 
by a sort of mesmeric influence, she married him and 
and they went abroad 

Marjorie received no mail I from anyone except her 
mother. Even in her she had not confided the tidings 
of her new marriage — the physician having persuaded her 
to keep the marriage secret until "after his practice had 
become so large that the fact of his being a married 
man would not be able to materially injure him financially." 

So it was not strange she heard nothing more of 
Kenneth for nearly three years. Then one day in a 
letter from her mother, in which the latter referred to 

* XI— A 
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Kenneth by the rarely used nickname of **Boy*', Marjorie 
read the casual remark that he was **8till writing to ask 
her whereabouts^" 

In a flash the inspiration came to Marjorie that there 
was Bometin}^ wrons:. It was the first time her mother 
had- made any reference to her dead husband, and in 
doing so now she gave the small inference that she had 
already done so before and that he was still alive. This 
small avenue thrown open in Marjorie's mind she felt a 
new light suddenly thrust in upon her, and now remember" 
ing that many other matters she had written her am other 
about had strangely remained unanswered, even when she 
reiterated them. She now remembered her surprise at 
many other discrepancies in her mother'^ correspondence, 
and the thought came to her that someone was tamper- 
ing with her letters— her mail, at her husband's request, 
being always received at lier husbaiXd's office and never at 
her lK)me in order that **none would know where he 
lived. •» 

Frightened at her own boldness, Marjorie went out at 
oncfl and telet^raphed her mother, requesting the reply 
be sent to the telegraph office and not to the address to 
which she had her letters sent 

Her mother's reply received that afternoon showed 
Marjorie plainly she was the victim of some fraud. She 
went to lier Inisband's office at once, her mind made up 
to know the whole truth. 

And the truth she got— all of it. The physician, amaz- 
ed not so much at what she actually said as at her deter- 
mined manner, and probably imagining in his surprise 
that she knew more than she really did, made a full 
confession : 

Her former husband was not dead, he had never been 
in love with another woman, he had gone to the Philip- 
pines to kill himself, and that for the past three years he 
(the physician) had constantly lied to her and intercepted 
many of her letters to keep her from learning the truth. 

It all seemed so like the cheap novel that Marjorie 
once read to a sick nurse-girl she formerly had that she 
was dazed as to what she should do. Resentful she in-. 
deed did f«el ; but more dazed than resentful. 
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What she might have done she did not know had 
not the physician just then put his arms around her and 
caressingly begged her to forgive liim, l>ecau8e all he had 
done was for his great love of lier. and so on. 

That act aroused Marjorie. Springing from the man's 
grasp siie snatched a stethscope lying on the table and 
struck the physician a blow between the eyes. As lie tried 
to parry the sudden blow he tripped backwards over a 
hassock and struck the back of his head SQ severely that 
he lay unconscious where he fell. 

Her animal feelings now aroused to white heat, Mar- 
jorie ran to the cupboard where she knew the doctor 
kept his chemicals, and picking up a battle of carbolic 
acid flew over to where he lay, some fiend impelling her 
to pour the whole bottle of the liquid into his open 
mouth. 

But the sight of the man lying there unconscious, 
breathing indeed but so helpless, aroused Marjorie in a 
di£ferent way. Shuddering at the mere thought of what 
she had been about to actually do herself, she sank into 
a chair, dropping the uncorked bottle on the table. 

In a moment she recovered herself, placed the stethscope 
on the table where it belonged, and rubbing th6 man's red 
mark with a saturated towel, she begged liim to forgive 
her. Before long he gave symptoms of regaining his con- 
sciousness. Then Marjorie's feelings changing once more, 
she tidied the room and ran off to her home, determined 
to leave it and be in safe hiding before the physician could 
again reach her. 

Prompted by a sudden resolve, that evening found 
her with her two little girls boarding a train that was. 
to take her to her distant mother, when a phrase uttered 
by a newsboy startled her ear. She bought a paper, and 
on the first page saw a heading which made her cold. 
"Dr. Alyn, a rising young physician," the sporting extra 
said in substance, "committed suicide some time today in 
his office in — th avenue. There was a carbolic acid bottle 
on the table near his armchair, and the indications are 
he drank the whole half pint'. No cause is assigned for 
the unfortunate act. The physician led a quiet life, and 
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no one seems to have known, much about his purely 
personal affairs. 

IV. 

To Marjorie I told Kenneth's own story. This seemed 
to have a wonderful effect upon her spirits, and a week 
later she told me she was *'not ^oinfj; to die, yei'*. '*l 
am Roing to ^et well and strong at once/* she declared, 
"and when I do I am KO^ng lo fi"^ Kenneth. If the 
Moros have him a prisoner they will make a prisoner of 
me, too. And if they have killed him, they will have to 
kill me." 

Mentally resolvint; that she should be well enough 
guarded to make the chances of her capture so remote 
as the impossible, I openly encouraged her in this spirit- 
building plan. 

All four sides of the camp I had posted that Majorie 
would not steal away. Taking Sergeant Larry and Dhobey 
Dad and Corporal Allen, of the Battery, and Sergeant 
Verdi of the Cavalry into nry confidence, I was positive 
that neither on the south, where the infantry were camped, 
nor on the East where the Packers held forth, nor yet 
on the north or west, where the cavalry and artillery res- 
pectively stretched their tent lines, would the girl be 
able to get away from Camp Jay on whatever pretext 
or whatever hour. 

The promptness of her recovery amazed the surgeon. 
She wanted to start off almost at once, but I induced 
her **to wait until the Major Doctor came back with the 
troops that had gone out on the small campaign some 
25 miles away, as I particularly wished him to see her 
before she left," I told her. 

It was only with threats of force however, that she 
was finally persuaded to stay. 

And it was well that I had used my promise of 
severe measures. For when the small column did return 
to camp, tlie first thing that we heard of was '^Corporal 
Halliowell's Brilliant Feat!" 

There with his troop, carrying the guidon, clothed 
and in his right mind, and sitting astride of his own 
horse was Corporal Halliowell himself! 
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It was then learned that in his troubledness of mind 
he had slipped away from the hoopital witli some of the 
nurse's khaki clothing, had trone to his troop's stables, and 
had quietly ran off in pursuit of our little column which 
had gone on a punitive trip to a neighboring snltHu's. The 
acting stable sergeant who let him have the horse and 
equipments on the sly, being pledged to secrecy, had point- 
ed out the way. 

Halliowell had no difficulty in finding his troop, as 
the trail led directly to the place where the soldiers were 
engaged in besieging one of the small native forts. There 
his troop had barely recovered from its surprise at Hallio- 
well's advent, when that soldier taking in the simple 
situation, deliberately walked up to the besieged place 
and calmly set fire to the bamboo outworks. The Morns 
inside were so held by curiosity to learn the purpose of 
the lone trooper — and not for a moment fearing he could 
do them harm single-handed — that Halliowell had reached 
the walls of the fort without a single bullet being aimed 
at him. 

Once next to the fort itself, the Moros could not 
injure him if they wanted to— for there they could not 
reach him with either rifle or bolo unless they opened 
the gateway of the fort on the other side — and that was 
the very thing the Americans were hoping the Moros 
would do, a fact the Moros were well aware of. 

And before they fully realized what the single soldier 
was aiming to do, the fire he had started and fed had 
communicated to the bamboo stakes nearer the fort, from 
them to the bamboo trees around the top of the walls — 
they burned like so many pieces of dried pine — from there 
setting fire to the nipa houses inside of the fort. Then 
the Moros threw up the sponge. With their food thus 
burnt up before their eyes, and the heat so terrific as 
to bli&ter tlie bodies of every man in the fort they piled 
over the top of the walls and through the gate, their 
leader yelling to our interpreter that they surrendered 
themselves to the American soldiers. 



Halliowell and his wife had been together in my tent 
for only a little while when Halliowell called me in and 
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demanded that I tell them both that they were really 
awake and not merely dreaming. 

This I did with mock profundity of solemnness, when 
the masician of the guard burst out with his "Stable Call": 
"Come to de stable, 
"All youse who is able. 
"Water yer horses 
"And give dem some hay; 
"For if youse don't go 
"De captain will know, 

"An' yeeMl be in de guard-house 
"De very next day." 
"Go along with you, Corporal Halliowell," I playfully 
ordered him, "you are a great big hero and all that. But 
even a hero in the cavalry must attend 'Stables'." 

"You are off on two points, Mr. Officer," he replied 
in the same spirit, dropping the "lieutenant" he had in- 
sisted upon using since the first time I saw him at Camp 
Jay. "In the first place, I'm no longer in the service. 
My 'time' was 'up' yesterday, and now I am a civilian. In 
the next place, I'm not the least bit of a hero— and no 
fool modesty about it, either. When I walked up to that 
Moro fort it wasn't because I wanted a medal of honor 
nor was it for my country's glorious flag or anything of 
that kind — for I think this Philippines war is cruel and 
unjust. No, sir: I simply wanted to get killed and did not 
know of a more certain way of bringing that about. 

"But to tell the whole truth, when the whole thing 
was over I felt immensely and strangely glad that I es- 
caped — for some kind of a load seemed somehow lifted 
from my mind. This curious feeling puzzled me all of the 
march back. But now," he continued as he took Marjorie's 
hand, "I realize why through all my troubles Heaven 
has not allowed me to suffer a scratch." 

VI. 

The last time I saw Halliowell and his wife was in 
their pretty little house on Staten Island. Notwithstanding 
the three years he had been away from New York, he 
experienced little difficulty in building up a good clientage 
for his advertising pictures — to say nothing of his few 
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more ambitions efforts — in a short while. Indeed his ab- 
sence made his pictures all the more ''taking'* — for no 
man c&n circle the globe (as Halliowell did with his wife 
on their way back home) and not learn a few things pro- 
fessionally well worth while. 

Their home is not yet free of mortgage and the furnish- 
ings, though distinctively dainty what there are of chem, 
are not so complete as they will be later on. But the 
Farm Poet can rest assured of at least three devout 
disciples in this doctrine that ''to appreciate what Heaven 
really is, one must fire*: have suffered, some short time 
of Hell." 



Cbe golor Sergeani's Reason 

Cbe real story of tbe bacbelorbood of SergcMt 
Veliek, ana anotber ciirioiis instance of 
Celeratby. 




O CURIOUS is it to see a soldier rise to the 
di{2;nity of Golor Sergeant in the American 
army and yet not liavin^ taken into himself 
a wife that the bachelorhood of Yellek is a 
source of no little guess-worrk on the part of 
soldiers, wives and marria^eeable daugthers at 
every Post where the 93rd Infantry makes its 
stay. Yeiiek is Color Sergeant of the 93rd. 
Whenever a sympathetic matron or maid 
does make np her mind to broach tlie subject to the hand' 
some if sad-faced Color Sergeant himself, he meets her with 
the exasperating yet polite retort that •*I've never been 
able to find a lady what I was good enough to make a 
husband for." Further than that no one in the regiment 
has ever heard Yeiiek give any explanation of faris never 
taking a wife. 

Many are the surmises I have heard as to Color Ser- 
geant Yellek's apparent unappreciativeness of the matri- 
monial yoke. Yet never once have I come across anyone 
making a guess anywhere nearly the truth. Oh, yes; the 
truth is known to me. It is a story — a secret story — which 
is shared by three people: Yeiiek, Capt, Phillips, and myself. 
There is a good reason, though, why the story can now 
be told. 

When first I knew Yeiiek he was the First Sergeant 
of Co. of the 93d Infantry. In some respects he was a 
character; in others a type. In his birth and his diction 
he was typical of the American-born Irish-parented United 
States soldier. But his picturesque sayings and interesting 
views of life where so uncommon that in these respects 
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he was an original character. As far as these two points 
are concerned, Yellek is still the same old Yellek. But 
he has good cause for changing in other respects. 

**Well, sirr,*' h« said to me one day, **he has got me 
by de seat of <le pants — and it's a down-hill pull — so if 
I try to buck him it's a cinch I'm did for." Yellek 
had been telling me of how the Battalion commander had 
been hounding him without apparent cause, and it was 
when I suggested that he might take the matter to higher 
authority — the colonel himself — that Yellek made me this 
picturesque answer. *'You see it is dis way, sirr," he went 
on, **Men is different. Some men you kin put in some 
places an* dey're fit, an' some won't. Some men you kin 
put in de round holes of your life, while others will 
fit in your holes what is square. But my experiences 
shows dat dere is. some men, what won't go in neither 
kind of dem holes. For dose men you have to got to go 
to work and make THREE-COKNERED HOLES to make 
dem fit your life. And dat is what I've got to do with 

Major C . HE don't fit into none of the round or square 

holes in my style; so I'm just goin' to fix up a three- 
cornered hole for him. And you'll see that soon iie'll be my 
friend.** 

And subsequent events conclusively proved the truth 
of Yellek*8 oddly-worded philosophy. 

Yellek was then in his tliird enlistment, and thus was 
what is know in the army as an **old soldier,*' although 
he was in reality bui 28 years old. Before he **took on'* 
the last time he had appeared on the vaudeville stage for 
several seasons, where his genteel acrobatic feats won him 
no inconsiderable reputation among the frequenters of 
"Keith's." 

Yellek was as honest as an early Puritan. He had a 
faiy education, for a soldier, and when he was in the 
presence of women could use choice grammar if he did 
not indeed the escape enlivening a number of his words with 
his modified brogue. But Yellek had one fault — it is all 
cured by this time — in that he sometimes indulged too freely 
in "red-eye." Yellek's drinking did not indeed interfere with 
his making Co. O the best '*outfit" in the regiment — 
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for bis drinkint^ was of a decree common to nearly all **old 
8oldierp." 

Many attempts did I make to cure him of the unfortunate 
habit. Amonjjj tlie schemes I tried was my frequent urging 
of him to get married — my belief being that the cares of 
matrimony would tend to settle him down. 

"Get married is it?" Yellek burst out one day. '•Well 
r guess nitl A high ambition it is for a common soldier 
to get a wife. All what a married soldier hears from his 
wife is her intellectual agyments wit* de next soldier's wife 
as to which of dem can take in and do up de greatest num- 
ber of 'washings' from the soldiers that is single. 

"And I aint no lady's man anniehow, sergeant. De 
only t'ing dat seems to please dese women around a Post 
nowadays (Yellek meant the women who would marry 
soldiers) is one of dem cheap fellers what goes around with 
the same undershirt on for three weeks, but who has a 
bottle of call-alone (cologne) in deir breast pockets, and 
den thinks dat dey is just hell and all." 

I had about given up hope of curing Yel'Iek's drinking, 
when one morning as 1 came into the orderly room he got 
up from the desk at which he was making out the "morning 
report" and exclaimed without warning: 

"You'll be glad to know, Sergeant, dat I'm *up de 
pole'," 

Indeed I was glad tu learn that Yellek was to drink no 
more — even if it were only for a short time. But what was 
the cause he would not tell me. That same afternoon, 
however, while 1 was working on the company muster rolls 
in the orderly-room, little Bertha, the recently-engaged 
black-gowned, white-aproned, blue-eyed and peach-cheeked 
maid of the captain's wife, came to the door and asked for 
Sergeant Yellek— for "Mister Yellek," to use her own 
designation. The sergeant being out, she left a note. 

When Yellek returned a short while later, in a sudden 
burst of happiness, he proudly exhibited to me a card 
showing that he had been cordially invited to take Miss 
Bertha to a "s'prise party," to be held that night at the 
house of one of the married sohliers in the Post. 

There was no mistaking Yellek's voice as he read that 
note aloud. The cynical woman-hater was himself in love. 
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Every bo(1y noticed the chan^^e in the First Sergeant of 
Co. O— his strict sobriety, his more brilliant sliine to his 
brasses, and above all his K>'^At patience with the stupid 
**awkar4 squad'*, and his unprecedented ^'mothering** of 
the men of tlu; company. 

In this pleasant way things went on for several months, 
Sergeant Yellek seldom in the orderly-room outside of duty 
hours, but at those times perfectly free from liquor. His 
kindness to his men had now become the talk of the Post, 
and I was given much food for thought on the Redeeming 
Power of Man's True Love. 

So it was like the coming of an earthquake that one 
morning we saw Sergeant Yellek, having been missing from 
reveille, come into view staggering across the parade ground 
as drunk as he could be and yet propel. 

**rm ashamed of meself indeed, sirr, but I couldn't 
help meself," was the pitiful explanation of tlie big soldier 
when he sobered up. *'Me and Be«tha had made up our 
minds to go and get married, when along comes this report 
dat de regiment is goin' to de Pliilippines. Dat made us 
more in a hurry. So I goes to her father — he's de man 
dat keeps de grocery shop in River street, sirr — and forgettin' 
dat 1 was only a soldier I as'ed his permission to marry 
his daughter. 

"Well, sirr, not since 1 was a shirt-tail kid not knee- 
high to a lame duck — when 1 seen a man kill a cab-driver 
what run over his little boy — did I ever see a man so mad 

as Mr. C was when I had my say. You see I never 

had been to his house before, and he didn't know nuttin' 
about me; but I didn't think of that. He ordered me out 
of de house and told me to never dare to speak to his 
daughter again, for sooner dan see her married to a soldier 
he would sooner see her die. 

**I told Bertha as soon as T could get back to the 
captain's house, and she said she'd go right off to her 
father's shop and tell him she was going to marry me 
anniehow, no matter what he said, so he might as well 
consent. 

**And dat is de last time I've seen or heard from 
Bertha. Dat was three nights ago. She hasn't been to 
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Captain Phillips' bouee since, and last ni^iiht Fannie (dat's 
a friend of Bertha's) told me her father had sent her to 
the convent of the Good Sheperd'n and was {;oing to keep 
her a prisoner dere until after our regiment left for the 
Philippines.'* 

1 proceeded to lecture Yellek severely for his weakness. 
I demonstrated to him in my most persuasive language how 
much better Bertha would have appreciated him if even 
in his hour of trouble he had kept his promise to remain 
away from drink. 

This seemed to give a new light to Yellek, and he then 
and there promised that he would never again take another 
drop of whisky, no matter what might happen to him or 
his. 

He has kept his word faithfully ever since. But when 

we left Fort D a week or two later Yellek sought in 

vain for one more sight of Bertha or a word from her. 

II. 

Before many months had passed our regiment was 
plunged into the thick of a vigorous campaign in the 
Southern Philippines. There I could see that Yellek was 
constantly on the alert for an opportunity to distinguish 
himself. We had an abundance of the small fights that our 
soldiers are always having over here, but no chance had 
yet arisen for any one man to demonstrate the kind of clay 
he had in his make-up. But at last there came a night 
when it was well known that the next day would see a big 
battle. Only two miles away stood a strong fort with the 
Moros' red flag flaunted on a bamboo pole on the walls. 

"Did you see dat red flag on dat fort dis afternoon, 
sergeant?" Yellek asked me as he came up to my dog-tent, 
where I was lying down to get as much rest as possible to 
serve me the next day. 1 told Yellek I had. 

'*WeIl, sergeant," he replied, but with almost theatrical 
determination in his voice, it was so firm, "I am going to 
get dat flag tomorrow morning." 

And so he did. With the whizzing of the Remington 
bullets all around him — just as they whizz in the story-books 
and never touch the hero— Sergeant Yellek won the flag 
and escaped what seemed for a time a certain, painful 
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death. Men of our company were dropping all around him 
as they dashed on in their charge of the enemy's trenches. 
Bat though Yeilek walked always erect, never taking ad- 
vantage of any pliysical protection the ground afforded, 
and kept pressing forward at the head of his section until 
trench after trench was taken and the fort's last walls were 
reached, he never suffered a scratch. I had been accustomed 
to scoff at the absurdity of the numerous cases in fiction 
where some favorite character enjoyed such a **charmed 
life," but here I was confronted by the real living article. 

The gate to the fort was fastened tight and stoutly 
Kiuarded, and the efforts of our soldiers were fruitless there, 
so pausing in his warm fight, and deliberately standing up 
straight and surveying the fort for several long minutes in 
the rain of singing bullets, Sergeant Yeilek decided on a 
strategem. 

Giving his section the command to climb the walls 
of the fort at the corner furthest from the flag — Sergeant 
Yeilek well knew they would not be able to do any- 
thing of the kind — he went with his section to within a 
few yards of the spot. Then without a word to anyone, 
when he felt that the enemy would be concentrated at that 
corner to withstand the coming attack, Sergeant Yeilek 
quietly slipped out of sight into one of the trenches. 

Now the acrobatic skill of Sergeant Yeilek was to stand 
him in monumental stead; for when we again caught sight 
of him he was scrambling up the corner of the fort where 
the flag stood, with almost as much rapidity as the average 
man climbs an ordinary ladder. 

We could see his hands spurting blood as he drew 
himself up by pulling on the sharp bamboo stakes and 
thorny growth with which the walls were protected against 
attempting scalers. But his powerful physique, his bull-dog 
tenacity — on top of his strategy — won the day. No other 
man could have made that climb. And even Yeilek himself 
could never have reached the wall's top if his climb had 
been seen by a single Moro. 

But thanks to his device of a feint attack at another 
spot and his astonishing bravery in attempting such an 
unexpected feat alone, there was not one Moro anywhere 
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near the flag when Yellek climbed the wall and reached 
the flag-pole. 

Up rushed a dozen Moro braves the moment they saw 
him at the flag-pole alone. But they were too late. Thanks 
to our old captain's own idea of having the company bayo- 
nets sharpened to a razor's edge — a fact which Yellek 
of course knew and had depended on — three swift blows 
and no more did Yellek need to give, and the dry bamboo 
flag-pole fell outwards and downwards into one of the outer 
trenches. 

Before a Moro could come within bolo swing of his 
person, Sergeant Yellek made a spring and landed on 
the flag, twenty feet below. As he lay there stunned — both 
from his jump and his loss of blood, a Remington slug from 
the walls went through his lungs. 

Ill 

**Oh! God be praised?" was Yellek's exclamation when 
some days later I was permitted to see him for the first 
time in the field hospital which had been hastily constructed 
of nipa and bamboo near the scene of the battle. 

I had just told him the news, which was that the flag 
he had captured was in safety, and that the Commanding 
Officer of the regiment had elevated him to the Color 
Sergeancy for his bravery, beside? recommending him to 
the President for a Medal of Honor. 

His first thoughts were of Bertha, for he went on : 
''Don't you think that Bertha's father will now change his 
mind, and let me marry her when I get back to the 
States?" 

"Of course he will," I promptly responded, determin- 
ing to write to the girl's father myself, to tell him in detail 
of the many good points in the wounded hero. 

It was, however, in vain that I wrote. About four 
weeks after I dispatched my letter — and five months before 
I could have received a reply in that part of the Philip- 
pines) I received from a Fort D friend a local newspaper 

with a marked account of a lawsuit I was interested in at 
that, place. There appeared to be nothing else worth 
reading in the paper until just as I was about to turn it 
over to Yellek and the other wounded soldiers I saw a 
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small item whoKe truth could scarcely eeera possible. It 

wasa simple announcement that *'Miss Bertha C , daughter 

of Henry C , the prominent local grocer, had eloped 

with a private soldier of one of the local companies of 
infantry!" 

Never a word did I breathe to Yellek about the elope- 
ment,- and I took especial pains to make sure that no 
one else in the camp had another copy of that paper. 
This was an easy proposition, for nobody in the regiment 
besides us three knew anything of the relations between 
Bertha and Yellek, and so nobody would be liable to 
send anyone in the regiment a copy of the paper con- 
taining that announcement. 

Every time I saw Yellek in the hospital after that I 
took care notwithstanding to reassure him how pleased 
Bertha would be to learn how he was distinguishing 
himself. Ond day I added, as though by an afterthought, 
but in really to pave the way for the worse truth: *'If 
indeed she is alive yet, Yellek; but you know she may be 
dead by this time, since you have not heard from her so 
long." 

To all of my talks in this strain Yellek always smiled 
in the meditative way he has had in his countenance 
since being woun<led, and reply briefly, "Thank yon, sirr." 

So it was with curious astonishment that I consented 
to do what Sergeant Yellek qiiietly asked me to do a 
month or so after my receipt of that newspaper. He was 
now out of the hospital and seemed like a new man. He 
showed me a life insurance policy in a secret society — the 
company barrack bags had by this time been brought up 
for the men — and told me of a small house he owned in 
a New York state village, besides handing me a savings 
bank account book for nearly three thousand dollars. 

"You know all about how to fix up matters like dis, 
sergeant, and I don't," he said to me in a matter-of-course 
tone. "1 want you to go to work, and fix up dese papers, 
so dat when I die — I'm going to die soon, I know — all 
dese things will go to Bertha and her — her — babies." 

And there was not even the suggestion of a tear in 
Yellek's eyes as I looked him straight in the faee in my 
amazement. 
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That Yellek should have learned of Bertha's marriajre 
seemed a positive impossibility. No mail or other word 
from the States had come to our camp since my receipt 
of that newspaper. This paper I had made sure was the 
only one of its kind in the camp. And as a final pre- 
caution I had myself torn up the paper and burned the 
fra^^ments at my own tent. 

I was reluctant to refer to the matter with Yellek, 
but finally I just had to ask him, and I told him I insisted 
upon his telling me the whole truth of how he had 
learned the extraordinary intelligence. 

And if I had been astonished at Yellek's liaving learn- 
ed of Bertha's marriage, I was amazed at his statement 
of the medium : 

**It was no mortial (human) being who told me, ser- 
geant, but de Blessed Vargin herself." Yellek was as serious 
and as solemn as if he were taking his Holy Communion^ 
as in his deep feeling — as he was wont — he unconsciously 
fell back on the use of his mother's brogue. *'She corned 
to me in me sleep, while 1 was sick in de hospital, an' 
told me all about it in de loveliest Heavenly landwich. 
I know you wont want to believe me— for dat aint your 
religion — but dat aint de foirst toime dat de Vargin has 
done dat same by me. Oncet before she comed to me in 
me sleep. It is koind of in de fam'Iy. . Three toimes She 
come to me moder in her sleep an' told me moder mys- 
terious things about herself. An' de last toime de Vargin 
come to me moder it was to tell her that she was goin to 
die. An' shure enough, sergeant, me poor old moder did die 
de very minit when de Holy Vargin said she was goin' to. 

**I know for meself, sergeant, dat de Virgin'll come 
again to me, and den it 'II be to tell me to prepare for de 
day of judgment. I know it, sergeant, just as shure as I'm 

lay in' here. De Lord's will be done! Amen! " 

* « « 

The reader may term it telepathy if he will — or put 
forward any other explanation. Of one premise, however, 
he must take due note, and that is that the solution de. 
scribed was actually given and persisted in by the hero 
himself. 

To this day the last will and testament of Color Ser- 
geant Yellek bequeaths his all to Bertha and Bertha's babies. 
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No AMERICAN /LNYWHKRB, with red blood 
stirring in hia vieiis, could liave restrained a 
wKoop of joy in the realisation of his nationality 
had he stood on Benadyan Hill on the second 
day of May, 1902, and seen that brilliant 
storming of Fort Pandapatan. 

That was no '*mere military man*s" battle. 
It was a fight,— a combat, man to man,— of 
men worthy to meet in blood and strufCKle. 
Our men wore the uniform of our regular army and were 
regularly enlisted in the service of the United States, and 
there were veterans among them. Bat most of them were 
**rookies*'. Ninety-five per cent of these splendid fellows 
were fresh from civil life and had not had twelve months* 
experience with the Krag. Of course their quality meant 
that good commissioned officers and time-tried non-coms like 
Sergeants Tipprarry and Yellek had trained and led them, 
and so did the conduct, the spirit and the end of the 
fight; to say nothing of certain incidents. But still I say that 
the sallantry of that day and the grit of that night proved 
the character of the average American CITIZEN. 

XIII— A 
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And it proved also the character of the Moro. For he 
it was who made the fifghtioK that proved our mf^ii. 

Fort Patidapatan is near the center of Mindanao, the 
second largest island in the Philippine t^roup, about the size 
of the state of Pennsylvania, lyin^ some five de^^rees north of 
the equator. Until the spring of 1902, all that the Americans 
tried to do with Mindanao was to establish one-company 
posts at villages here and there along the low-lying coast. 
That was all the Spaniards ever succeeded in doing during 
their 300 years of occupation, though they often tried for 
more. 

All of this' great island is rich in all kinds of tropical 
products, but the interior — the mountain land — is the richest* 
It is called the "Lake Country,'* because of the Lakes which 
make it fat and plentiful, and to the Lake Country the 
Spaniards tried hard to fight their way. Their attempts were 
deplorable failures. It is believed that until the American 
column reached the heart of Mindanao in May, 1902, no 
white man ever saw Lakes Dapao and Lanao, — and lived to 
bring back his description of them. 

Well, they are beautiful, these lakes. To get to their 
enchanting shores, white men have to cross a ridge of moun- 
tains which closes out the narrow coast land like a mighty 
wall. This wall is covered with an impenetrable tropical 
vegetation. There are some passes, indeed, but those, until 
after Pandapatan, were dark and narrow, and guarded by the 
most ferocious fighring men in the world. 

The Moros are giants compared with the other natives 
of the Philippines, and they fight, singly or collectively, with 
any weapon or none, until they have wounds enough to kill 
half a dozen men. Then, when you have slipped over their 
"finished" bodies, they will roll up, brandishing a kris at 
you from behind, then die. The Moros of the interior are 
very different people in many ways from the Moros, Fdipinos, 
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Spaniards and Chinese, pure bred and mixed, of the shore 
frin}(e of Mindanao. 

All this the American soldiers heard, as they heard 
the fascinating; stories of the wonderful. The desire to climb 
the wall grew on their faces. Besides it was the object of the 
government to claim for the business man the resources of 
this great Lake Country. So by and by when Col. Frank D. 
Baldwin came along with the 27th Infantry, the duty before 
the forces was plain. 

Diplomacy, however, was given the first chance. Lieuten- 
ant N. D. Foreythe, 15th Cavalry, was directed to proceed 
with a neat-numbered force into the interior, and pay a visit 
of state to the leading man of the Lake Country, belived then 
to be the Sultan of Bayan. 

This attempt, like all former ones made by che Spaniards, 
was a disaster. The treacherous Moros allowed the American 
troopers to gain the first mountain pass and follow the narrow 
trail, crossed and hemmed in on both sides and above by 
tropical vegetation as dangerous for ambushing as it was 
peculiar and picturesque. A veritable trap it was; but it 
was no reflection on the officer in charge, for the whole 
trail was a trap. So when after going some fifteen miles 
from Parang (the coast town then used as military base) 
there was little surprise on the part of the Americans 
when one morning at daybreak the Moros attacked them 
on all sides, principally from the rear. 

It might well have turned out as the Musselmen 
had planned it — a complete massacre of the Americans — 
but the young commander kept his rare coolness of mind, 
and although the trail behind them had been barricaded 
by the enemy he got every one of his men safely away, 
by cutting a new trail through the curious vegetation, 
although he had to leave all his horses, mules and pro- 
visions to the disposition of the Moros. The story of the 
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hardships these men endured for the two days they cut 
and felt their way back to tho seacoast, witliout other 
food than that plucked from tlie trees they passed, need 
not be related here. 

EMBOLDKNED BY THIS SUCCESSFtJL FEAT, the 
Lake Moros some weeks later descended upon tlie outskirts 
of Parang and upon another seacoast yilUiee called Mala- 
bang. There they set upon seme American soldiers and 
hacked them to pieces with their terrible krises (pecnliar 
two-edged swords with waving shapes suggesting the sword 
of flame seen in the pictures of the Angel at the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden.) 

This was the last straw. Col. Baldwin who was now 
in command of all the nearby posts, stretched all his autho- 
rity until it was nearly about to crack, and got together 
a column with which he was determined to push right 
through to the Lakes and teach the Moros there a lesson 
that would be of everlasting benefit to them. 

PANDAPATAN was the result ! 

Although it was then believed that there were over 
300,000 Moros in the Lake Country, every male a born fighter, 
and every man and boy of them armed with kris or a com- 
polin (a huge dreadful-looking beheading knife, about a yard 
in length) or else with a rifle, and their chief dwelling places 
protected by forts with impregnable defences. Col. Baldwin 
did not allow the insignificant size of his expedition to hold 
him back a single hour. With only the Ist and 2d Battalions 
of the 27th Infantry, under Majors Moore and Scott, two 
troops of the 15th Cavalry and one troop of the 6th, and the 
25th Mountain Battery of Field Artillery under McNair, all of 
which were later backed up by the 10th and 17th Infantry, 
Baldwin set out the moment his authority allowed him, and 
cut his way right through to the other side of the mountains. 
He paused only when his c(»lumn had reached the first lake 
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»nd had been camped soarely on a hill that commanded siKht 
of a splendid valley — the Valley of Genassi — lome 25 miles 
Ionic and 10 miles across. 

This feat was not the accomplishment of a single night. 
It was a whole month in being done. But to the Moro 
enemy that time for such a feat was nothing short of the act 
of an Aladdin. 

The troops had cleared the trial for 100 feet on both sides, 
had built bridges every mile or two, put up an occasional 
fort, and whenever the Moros in advance would have felled 
countless big trees across the trail or else rolled huge stones, 
our troops, instead of being baffled as the Moros had baffled 
the Spaniards by similar measures, would cleverly turn the 
trees and stones into bridges, or a fort, or, whenever those 
were not at the time desired, would coolly cut out an entirely 
new trail! 

THAT THE DETERMINED PUSH AND CLEVER- 
NESS OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS awoke in the Moro 
breasts a strange new feeling was plain to be seen after 
the first 30 days. At that time the Americans had cut 
through 20 miles of the 30 at which the first lake lies. The 
Moros must have begun to look upon the Americans as 
magicians in that kind of warfare, for as it seemed to be 
but helping the Americans to be cutting timber for their 
forts and bridges, the Moros suddenly abandoned the build- 
ing of barricades. For the remaining 10 miles our troops 
had but the obstacles of Nature to overcome, and through 
thcf^e they pushed as mpidly as military caution would 
allow. 

REACHING LAKE DAPAO, a small lake to the east 
of Lake and camping on Gadungan Hill — the commanding 
height in Genassi valley already referred to— the troops 
were daily— yes, and nightly — treated to a natural spectacle 
of splendid beauty, for the Lanao Country is wondrously 
beautiful. 
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There were fought in that neigh borliood three engaiee- 
raents and a battle during which a Moro fort (Fort Pualas) 
was blown up. After that the Moros of the Dapao end of 
the valley gave in their eubmission. 

BUT THE MOKOS AT THE EAST END of the valley— 
those occupying the shores of Lake Lanao and the heights 
commanding them — were more warlike than ever. 

A warning and two weeks* reflecting time were given 
those Bayang Moros to give back the horses and submit 
to United States authority. 

Defiant insult was the Bayang reply. They had three 
great forts, they said, plenty of rifles and cannon, countless 
krises, campolins, and sure-aimed spears, and they could 
whip not only that small pack of American hogs but 
10,000,000 more hogs if thty weren't too scared of the 
Moros to come on. None of these three forts could be 
seen from Gadungan, although friendly natives had cau- 
tioned us of their existence. 

SHARP ON TIME the American column advanced 
But hopeful of peace at even the 11th hour, the expedition 
halted and went into camp within two miles of the first 
fort, while another flag of truce went out with a 24 hours' 
final warning. 

Nothing but another insult was productive of this. 
They roughly seized our messenger— a native Mohammedan 
priest — and locking him up in their fort they dared the 
Americans to come and try to rescue him. 

And that the Bayang Moros were far from being mere 
empty boasters, but were on the contrary made of the 
finest fighting stuff, was strikingly evidenced that day and 
night. Every hour or so a handful of Moro warriors, 
perhaps thinking that the Americans were cowards and had 
physical fear of attacking their fort, and hoping nevertheless 
to force the Americans into a general battle, would calmly 
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come out of their forts and walking coolly up to the A,mer- 
ican sentinels (who had positive orders to hold their fire 
unless actually attacked) would deliberately shoot at these 
soldiers. Of course all these Moros were shot down by our 
men the moment they opened fire on us, but their certain 
dieath never caused a waver on the part of the Moro braves* 
and not one of them having once advanced would return 
again to the shelter of a fort. 

NO SIGN o( submission being forthcoming when the 
allotted time was up, General Davis gave the column the 
order to move to the attack. Davis was in command of the 
whole Mindanao Brigade and had come with the column 
in an advisory capacity: full charge of the details being 
left in the hands of the Colonel, Baldwin himself. 

Within 30 minutes the advancing column reached the 
top of a small hill from which the first fort could be seen 
glistening in the sunlight some 1200 yards away. 

A storm of Remington bullets was the Moro token that 
they had sighted our advance. Halting on the instant, 
the artillery rapidly unpaicked their four 3.6 Maxim- Vicars, 
and in 60 seconds were pouring a rain of shrapnel into the 
Moro fort. Under this greeting the Remington fire presently 
slackened and in an hour had almost completely died 
away. 

CHARGING THE TRENCHES AND WALLS of this 
fort was now entrusted to two companies of the 27th inf. 
antry. This command the men obeyed with such avidity 
in their niUBcles and such terror-making in their *' Yankee 
yeir* that whatever live Moros were then left in the fort 
scrambled hurriedly over the rear wall and ran pellmell 
through the high grass to the larger stronghold on a high 
bill in the rear — Fort Benadyan. Many Moros were shot 
down as they ran, but the high grass covered their hasty 
retreat so well that half of them were able to reach Bena- 
pyan in safety. 
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AT BENADYAN the Moros bad recovered somewhat 
from their sarpriae. Having once experienced the wild 
charge of the Yankee troops, their own native fighting 
qualities asserted themselves so adnairably that at Benandyan 
they made a determined stand. 

The Fort Benandyan is a curious place of defence. Built 
on the summit of a very nigh hill, all sides of which are 
regular and precipitous, the fort consists of an enclosure some 
100 feet square, surrounded by a ditch about ten feet deep 
and of the same number of feet across, the ditch full of 
muddy water. The clay walls of the feet were 20 feet thick 
at the base, tapering to a thickness of 5 feet at the top, which 
was some 20 feet from the outside ground. 

Stone is an almost unknown quantity in that part of 
Mindanao — everything thereabout is rank moist soil — so the 
walls were constructed of sods of grass, built up like so many 
bricks. Strengthening and defending these walls on the 
outside, and pressed snugly against them, was a fenee of 
bamboo poles, some 80 feet high, each poles being sharpened 
like a spear on the uppermost end. Although in this shape 
the place might well have seemed impregnable to the Ameri- 
cans (or to anyone else, in the Moros' eyses,) they had further 
laid a tier of bamboo spears at right angles to the bamboo 
uprights, and some 5 feet from their top. 

To a person of unacquainted with what our troops can do, 
it seemed a certainty that even if the American conld 
get within reace that ditch without being shot by the 
Moros secured behind the rifle-eyed walls, they could never 
cross it. And even if they did somehow manage that chasm, 
it seemed a posibility for no one but a superlmman to climb 
that speared fence, with its height and its horizontal pro- 
jections. 

BUT THE AMERICAN BOYS DID IT. Cautiously 
crawling up the hillsides in the shelter of the high grass 
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and the liill's curve — bayonets fixed and teeth set, they 
only waited until the curvature of the hill would make 
their proximity seen by the Benadyan Moros. This was 
when they had reached to within about 75 yards of the 
ditch. 

One pause for breath, and with another thrilling 
^'Yankee yelT' our men sprang for the ditch. Brave as the 
Moros are, this new piece of audacity on the part of the 
Americans unsteadied their savage nerves, for while they 
let loose a thunder of Remingtons and brass cannon, their 
aim was so nervous that only two of our men were forced 
to drop their arms. 

How in the world the American troops did it, is some- 
thing the writer cannot attempt to explain, although it was 
accomplished right before his eyes. But before one had 
time to realize what had happened or understand how it 
had been done, the Yankee soldiers had crossed that ditch 
and were pushing and pulling each other up the sides o^ 
the walls. There were hundreds of Moros in the fort at 
the time, and had but two dozen of them remained undis- 
mayed by the daring American charge they could have 
stood on top of the walls, out of range of the fire from the 
ground outside, and calmly sliced off every American head 
as it presented itself above the bamboo. But they did not 
have the spirit left. 

"The Spaniards,*' they afterwards explained, "were ac- 
customed to advance a little, fire their pieces, and then run 
back again. But the mere idea of a handful of American 
soldiers dashing right up to where the Moro cannon were, 
where hundreds of Moros stood with long spears and awful 
krises and campolins, to say nothing of their Remingtons — 
and jump ditches and climb walls as though they were 
devils— this was too much for the Moros, used as they were 
to the performance of gritty deeds themselves.** 

* ziv— A 
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So the Benadyan Moros began in a panic to scramble 
away through a hole in the rear wall of the fort (the Amer- 
icans had up to that time been able to surround but three 
sides). Many of the Moros did indeed get away, but the 
deep trench behind, the runaway trencli from that, and the 
hillside beyond the fort were soon piled up with the bodies 
of Moros shot down as they fled. 

EVERYTHING was now apparently coming the way of 
the Americans. While there was still another fort about 
1500 yards away, it began to be believed on all hands that 
the whole affair was to be but an American *'walk-over." 

That the mere appearances were woefully deceptive* 
however, was soon to be shown. For just at that time there 
began the real battle of Bayang. 

II 

HAVING WON full possession of Benadyan Hill, McNair's 
Mountain Battery was now brought up, and their four guns 
levelled against the third and last of the three Bayang 
strongholds — Fort Pandapatan. 

Strong as were the first two forts they were as mere 
toys when compared to what Pandapatan was now seen to 
be. Perhaps no other uncivilized nation has ever construct- 
ed so strong a fort with such a diversified system of original 
outer defences. 

Although there were abundance of hills and mountains 
there-abouts upon which the Moros could have constructed 
their chief stronghold, they purposely chose for the site the 
center of a very large level field, with only the suggestion 
of a hill in the spot where the fort was situated. Their 
motive in this was to be able to literally mow down with 
their rifles and cannon any body of troops that would ad- 
vance against the walls, the level approaches to the fort 
ensuring that the advancing troops would have not the 
slightest protection against their calmly-aimed showers of 
lead. 
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Tlie odd site having once been selected they had dag in 
the top of the hillock a large hole, some 100 feet square and 
about 20 feet deep. Around this hole they had built up a 
double wall, an inner one of earth some 10 feet in thickness, 
the outer one, some four feet thick, being made of small 
stone brought from goodness knows where. These rough 
stones were cemented together by dried earth mortar, the 
walls then being some 20 feet high on the outside. 

This original plan of sinking half of the fort had the 
important meaning that the strongest artillery piece in the 
world would have failed to demolish the sides of that 
stronghold. 

Two clever schemes had been put into operation to 
render scaling of the walls a physical impossibility. First 
the Moros had studded the outside wall with sharpened 
bamboo stakes, their points jutting at every conceivable 
angle. Intertwined with these bamboo stakes was a mass 
of a tropical growth with thorns as sharp but more numer- 
ous than those on a barbed wire fence in the United 
States — the whole mass having the effect of a large tangled 
spread of this twisted barbed wire. These thorns rendered 
the Moros the double service of cutting the hands and bodies 
of any enemy that tried to climb through them and of 
hiding the bamboo spears concealed beneath and behind. 

And even supposing an enemy could by some unforseen 
scheme reach the top of those Pandapatan walls, to get 
down inside them was, by a pecond 'scheme, made impos* 
sible. Right, flush with the tops of these walls, on all 
four sides, was built a sort of awning of split bamboo logs. 
This awning was about 10 feet in width and extended 
inwards and upwards from the top of the walls at an angle 
of some 45 degrees. The uppermost side of the awning was 
almost as smooth and equally as ungripable as a zinc awning 
over a New York shop. With this awning defending the 
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walls no one could enter the fort over these walls and live. 
Even if an American could combat the krises of the Moros 
who would swarm about him as he dropped from the awning 
inside the fort, he could not combat the law of gravitation. 
The jump of some 40 feet— from the edge of the awning to 
the floor of the fort — would render unfit for any further 
combat any soldier foolhardy enough to make the leap. 

OUTSIDE the fort, about two yards from the walls, 
was a trench defended by concealed brass cannon (*Man- 
tacas*' is the word the Moros use to describe them). Next 
beyond, running completely around the fort, was a 20-foot 
dry ditch, whose steep sides were studded with more bam- 
boo spears and the thorny growth. Beyond this ditch, 10 
yards away, was a second big trench, after which there 
followed a series of smaller trenches, some half a dozen in 
number. 

Between the ditch and the second trench the space was 
occupied competely either by sharpened bamboo stakes or 
by deep spear-filled muddy holes whose openings were care- 
fully concealed by armfuls of grass thown there with make- 
believe accidentalness. 

Nor did the trenches immediately around the fort form 
the first of the outer obstacles in the way of the Ameri- 
cans. The grass in all parts of that field was high, render- 
ing it impossible for advancing troops to see the ground 
far in front of them. 8o the Moros had cunningly construct- 
ed pitfalls in the grass — stake-filled trenches at irregular 
and unexpected intervals — whose openings were hidden by 
grass and bamboo branches. Then, as the troops got within 
100 yards of the walls, they were met by a perfect forest 
of sharpened bamboo stakes, driven in the ground as closely 
as the teeth on a rake in a wheat field. And strewn all 
around were numberless small holes just large enough to 
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catch a man's foot, and break hia leg if that catch found 
him in a hurry. 

ALL THIS WAS EVIDENT— or nearly all of it— to the 
troops drawn up on Benadyan Hill. But did they shudder 
at the thought of storming? Not a bit of it! All during 
the hour that the Mountain Battery belched forth its 
shrapnel and canister, about the only sound one could 
hear from the foot soldiers were curses that the Colonel 
would not give the command to charge. 

During the early part of the Artillery fire the Panda- 
patan Moros kept up brisk rifle volleys in return, giving 
no evidence of having cannon in their fort. By and by as 
the Battery got the exact range, and began dropping shell 
after shell inside the Moro fort, one of the three red flags 
which surmounted its wall«, and then a second standard, 
were knocked off their flagstaffs by two particularly well- 
aimed shrapnels. After that the Moro firing gradually slack- 
ened until it died completely away. 

It will be remembered that in the case of the first 
Bayang fort the dying out of the Remington fire meant 
that the Moros there had fled. So it was natural that when 
the fire from Pandapatan also ceased the Americans should 
think that fort, too, had been abandoned. 

A CLEVER TRICK was what the latter proved to be. 
Knowing they could not cope with the American artillery 
shells, the Moros in Pandapatan purposely slackened up 
their fire, and then let it die out to give the appearance of 
their having fied. They knew that then the foot soldiers 
would advance with the idea of taking formal possession of 
the place — and perhaps be careless of where they stepped 
as they came on to the fort. 

THE TRICK worked to perfection. With a matter-of- 
course air a single company — G of the 27th Infantry, under 
Capt. J. W. L, Phillips, of New York — was ordered to march 
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ap to Pandapatan and take formal posseaaion for the United 
States. 

IN LINE OF SKIRMISHES Co. G advanced. Half 
way towards the fort bad they reached without a single 
soldier suspecting the trap. It proved to be the aim of the 
Pandapatan Moros before firing on the advancing company 
to let them first get so near the fort that the Battery 
would not be able to do any further execution for fear of 
killing their comrades in Co. G. 

Suddenly there was the roar of a dozen brass cannon 
from the walls and trenches of Pandapatan. Instantly the 
sides of the trenches were swarming with Moros flashing 
their Mausers and Remingtons in the midst of the ad- 
vancing company. The trumpet on Benadyau is said to 
have sounded to '^Recall," but it fell on deaf ears in 
that company. ''To the Charge'^ was all these Americans 
listened to, and scarcely had that word fallen from Phillips' 
lips when every man in the scanty skirmish line sprang 
into a run, fixing his bayonet as he dashed breathlessly 
forward. 

The charging Americans went down in sets of fours 

some in the pitfalls, some from the rifles, others from the 
missiles the lantacas thundered out. But not a single 
untouched man wavered in the charge, not one of them 
paused to fire a shot as he dashed through the rain of 
bullets, shrieking as he had never done before the famous 
"Yankee Yell.*' 

IT WAS A THRILLING DASH that these Americans 
made. . A less gallant crowd would have fallen prone and 
peppered away at the swarm of Moros before them, and 
perhaps have dug temporary rifie-pits for themselves under 
the galling fire. But there was no holding these Amer- 
icans back. With the almost superhuman power which 
comes to all brave men in great kriaes in their lives, this 
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handfal of Americans flew over all sorts of military obstacles, 
some peculiar kind of Providence that has particular care 
for the safety of the brave, steering nearly every man's 
feet clear of the hidden holes until they had reached the 
outermost of the trenches. 

From this trench they drove the enemy by the mere 
show of tlieir bravery. And then, having gained the slight 
protection afforded by the low mound of earth thrown out 
of that trench, the Americans paused for breath, every 
soldier filling in the pause by keeping his Krag hot with 
the bullets he poured into the inner trenches. 

REALIZING IN A FLASH the true situation, the ex- 
pedition commander had sent on reinforcements immediately 
that G Company had been attacked. Of those F Company 
was the first to make its Yankee Yell heard in the rear 
of Co. G. 

This yell gave a fresh spurt to Co. G. Almost before 
they received tho command they had charged with their 
bayonets upon the inner trendies. The whole body of Am- 
ericans then uniting made a final desparate charge, and 
the only live Moros they left in all that place were those 
who had put themselves behind the stout walls of the 
fort. 

IT WAS ONLY BY A STRUGGLE OF SOUL-AROUSING 
FASCINATION that the Americans won possession of those 
Pandapatan trenches. Like a wave of ocean they dashed 
themselves against the Moro horde, felling those copper- 
skinned giants whose krises and campolins against such a 
charge proved scarcely more useful than bamboo switches. 

Still like that ocean wave, the Americans now fell back, 
apparently in fear as new hordes of Moroa sprang up from 
unseen shelter, but in reality to gain a few seconds' breath 
for a second dash of even greater momentum. 
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This time the Mohammedans made their stand upon 
the mound made by the earth excavated in di{;Ki"tS ^^>® 
big trench. There the Moros has but to stand fast and 
chop away with their keen-edged blades at the Americans 
whose energies were now divided — one half their energies 
going into climbing the mound, leaving them but half their 
strength for the real purposes of fight. 

Many breaks in the American lines were thus success- 
fully chopped by the Moros, and in each case some few of 
Savages would get through our lines and start to hack up 
our soldiers from the rear. Many of our men who were 
carried off the field on account of Moro sword wounds re- 
ceived them in this way. But this trick was soon seen 
through by the Americans, who jabbed behind them now' 
and then and fought both front and rear. If a man fell, 
his comrades turned, and leaving the Moros in front to the 
main body of the troops, charged with their bayonets against 
the Moros in the rear. And these warriors that cut through 
our lines were not to be overcome without a desperate 
struggle. With four, five, sometimes six and seven, Xrag 
bullet holes conspicuous in their great naked chests they 
would still sweep their campolins with the deadly vigor of 
men — tired men, indeed, but men determined to die on the 
battle-ground. Shooting them further seemed useless, so 
bayonet thrusts and parries were the only recourse. Then 
with several bayonet slashes in them, some of these Moros 
still fought on, until a soldier, running up from the rear, 
would spring at the Moro from another side and smash his 
rifle stock over the savage's head, sprinkling his brains over 
the blue shirts of the Americans. Even then, when our 
men thought they had killed or driven back every Moro in 
one trench, and had gone forward for an attack on the next, a 
dozen wounded Moros, having been left there as dead, with 
their bodies spattered with blood would spring up once more 
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with the efforts of so many Hercules, and again slash the 
legs and arms of their victorious antagonists. 

Then hand to-hand conflicts, front and rear, fought over 
and over, put the outer trenches finally in full possession 
of the Americans. They sprang for the 20-foot ditch. Some 
fell into the concealed stake- filled holes, but these acci- 
dents taught the other men to suspect the grass-covered 
Rmooth spQts, and choose instead to scramble through the 
stake-strewn patches which, however difficult of passage, 
were at least solid ground. 

By pulling and twisting, by the twirling their gun stocks, 
enough of these stakes were finally knocked down to give 
the Americans some avenues to the ditch. Here more 
stakes had to be pulled up or broken down, and it was 
some minutes before the Americans could plant themselves 
upon the further sides of this gap. 

This short lull in the hand-to-hand fighting gave the 
Mohammedans behind the trench time to recover. The 
Remington and Mauser fighting which they had instinctively 
ceased, to take up in their desperation their natural-born 
mode of fighting with the sword, was now begun anew, 
and with deadly results to the Americans. The Moros with 
these rifles knelt behind the last trench, but 10 yards away 
from where our soldiers were fighting the bamboo defenders. 

At this firing a handful of the older soldiers, promptly 
realizing the necessity for prudence, fell on their stomachs, 
and leaving the first crossing of the ditch to the younger 
men, filled full of Krag bullets every Moro who rose up behind 
that last trench to fire on the American soldiers scrambling 
their way across the ditch. 

With a shout of exultation that he was first, a young 
recruit named Collins now rose to his feet on the far side of 
the ditch. In an instant he was joined by a dozen or more 
others who have been working as vigorously to cut other 

* XV— B 
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ways to climb. And it is fortunate for this yoang fellow that 
he was promptly join by his squad, for in his ardor he had 
dropped his rifle in the ditch. The last trench on the side of 
which he stood with no weapon but his bare hands was filled 
with armed Moros. With a yell to the **rooky'* to jump 
down again, his Corporal (who alpo had designs on the same 
honor) flew to his side just in time to ward off with his rifle 
barrel the kris blow a Moro aimed at the young Amer- 
ican's head. As it was the parried kris almost ssvered two 
fingers of another soldier. But the squad soon squared off 
to fight. 

The struggle because most desperate of all in this, the 
]aat of the trenches. Many men had dropped their guns* 
most of them by being half caught by the hidden traps and 
the rifles with which they had attempted to steady them- 
selves getting beyond their grasp. Others had their bayonets 
knocked off by the Moro campolins or missiles, yet none 
went back a foot; they all came on with the best weapon 
they could lay quick hands upon. 

So closely together had the antagonists now come, all fight- 
ing henceforth was literally hand to hand. The high walls of 
the fort just two yards behind the Moros made anything but 
a standing fight for them an utter impossibility — for retreat 
through the door of the fort was out of the question, so 
insignificant was its size. And even if the Moros had been 
able to fight twice as well as they did, no foe of theirs would 
have dared now to retreat from that trench, for to recroes 
that outer ditch would be simply wholesale suicide. Civilized 
fighting was now dropped by both foes. For Americans and 
Moros had now become so thoroughly mixed up and so 
closely packed together that excited to the extreme as every 
soldier now was every American was still sane enough not to 
fire off his Krag. 

From that moment on to the time when the trenches 
were swept of their savage defenders it was krisea against 
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bayonets, campolins against rifle barrel's, spears against 
bamboo stakes, stones against stones (these latter snatched 
from the sides of the trench), and in freqnent instances it was 
fists against fists. 

Nor must it he gathered that the Moro enemy finally ran 
Neither did this desperate conflict result in a gradual retreat 
of the Mohammedans. In almost every single instance these 
brave warriors stood their original ground, and it was only by 
killing every Moro in the trenches that the Americans finally 
gained the walls of the fort. 

It is an instance of the magnificent fighting qualities of 
these Moros that there was not a single wounded Moro found 
in any of the trenches. Five and ten wounds did many of 
them bear, but every Moro picked up in any of the trenches 
was a dead man! And if their deaths had caused them any 
terrors it was not shown in any of their countenances, for in 
every dead Moro face next day was an expression of half- 
contempt and whole-souled bravery. 

£AG£R MEN now slashed their hands, arms and legs in 
trying the impossible feat of scaling the walls. Others 
pounded any at the tiny door of the fort with the butts of 
their rifle. Others scrambled around for bamboo poles with 
which to make long ladders to scale the wall. Suitable timber 
was .so scare in that place that only two of these rough 
ladders could be strung together, the soldiers using their rifles 
straps and tent rops to bind the rungs of the ladders to the 
poles. 

Two brave men had met a piece of luck in finding a 
favorable spot in the walls. There one of them, while he 
could not reach to the top of the walls and get in, had found 
an empty cannon opening in the wall, and by standing on the 
shounders of his companion he could empty the Krags of 
his comrades at the Moros inside. These men by a miracle 
remained untouched in the battle and both have since been 
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recommended to the President for Medals of Honor. One is 
Sergeant William Kelleher, of Co. G ; the other Corporal 
Joseph M. Ward, of Co. F, 27th Infantry, both of whom 
have since gone to the great Beyond. 

THE LULL in the general fighting did not last very long. 
Recovering soon from the panic caused by the storming of 
their trenches, the Moros arranged themselves along ^he top 
of the walls — they had a way of emerging above the bamboo 

awning where hidden by the thorny bushes, they could see 

our men without their whereabouts being discoverable to us. 

Time and time again were the scaling ladders raised and 
the rungs filled with volunteer climbers. But it was of no 
avail. The concealed Moros had but to congregate on the 
spot where the ladders were put up and fill full of lead and 
iron every man that tried to climb them. 

It was at these ladders that the Americans suffered their 
severest loss — Lieut. Vicars, of F, being instantly killed; 
Capt. Moore, of B. being shot in the head ; and Lieut. Joss- 
man, of F, being mortally wounded. 

Here, too. Dr. Porter (Major Surgeon) was short down. 
Dr. Allen was struck by two bullets, and not far away David 
B. Young, a civilian, who had come along with Co. B, wae 
seriously wounded. 

Each of these three men furnish further striking illustra- 
tion of the spirit of Americanism exhibited at this fight. 

Dr. Porter, as did Dr. Grabenstattar, and Dr. Allen, all 
put themselves into the jaws of death when it was strictly 
their duty to remain behind shelter. Army surgeons have 
all they can do in battle in remaining at safe distances, there 
to dress the wounds of soldiers carried to them by the 
special corps of hospital men. But the spirit of Americanism 
got the better of the strict sense of duty of all three, and the 
combat found them right at the elbows of the men-at-arms 
They could not wait for the wounded men to be brought to 
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them— right where the soldiers fell would these doctors run 
in the earnest hope of being able to staunch their wounds 
before they suffered too great a loss of blood. 

The case of civilian Young was a display of special pluck 
which made him a hero with all the soldiers. Having come 
with the column '*only to see the sights/' as he termed it, his 
proper place was with the baggage on the hill in the rear. But 
when Young saw the great odds at which the Moros apparently 
had our troops, he snatched up a rifle and belt and ran to Pan- 
dapatan so quickly that he was among the first men of the 
reinforcements to enter the Pandapatan trenches. There he 
made his Krag work up and down, and had fired off half a 
hundred shorts, when a Moro bullet from the top of the walls 
caught him as he stood near one of the scaling ladders and 
went right through his head, entering at the ear and coming 
out at the throat, while a second bullet went through his 
mouth. Down tie went were he stood, and all gave him 
up for dead. What was the joy of his neighbors, though, 
when a moment later he rose up, shook himself, glanced 
around to get his bearings, and then, after first taking 
the precaution to pick up his rifle to keep it from falling 
into the hands of the Moros, he quietly walked over to 
Dr. Allen and silenlly pointed to the wounds in ins head. 
Into the field hospital he was of course sent, but the 
spunky fellow would not let the surgeon keep him in bed. 
Two days afterwards, with his head wrapped so completely 
in bandages that he could not speak, he was running around 
among the other patients and cooking up for them into 
all sort of dainty dishes the coarse field ration on which 
the wounded troops were at that time forced to subsist. 

PERHAPS even under such circumstances as these our 
men might have found some wonderful scheme by which 
to scale the walls, had not the discovery been made that 
Cos. F and G were now outof ammunition. Night was quickly 
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coming on, so the command was given to withdraw to the 
outer trench, where Moro bullets could do not but little 
harm, and where if Moro swords and spears should come 
they would find their match in American bayonets. 

It was now 6 o'clock, and the day suddenly ended, night 
stepping up without the least pretence of a twilight. So 
heavy a rain had also set in that further general fighting 
had to be stopped for the day. A line of troops was plac- 
ed to completely surround the fort at some 50 yards dis- 
tance, and each soldier dug a tiny earth protection for himself 
(with his bayonet and fingers) behind which to stay for 
the night. 

Active hostilities were to be begun again on the follow- 
ing morning, for back on Benadyan Hill, where bamboo 
was plentiful, the Battery was tearing down the fence of 
the fort and building with the poles a score of stout lad- 
ders with which the Infantry would successfully scale the 
walls in the morning. 

THAT NIGHT of the Battle of Pandapatan will never 
be forgotten by those who were there. Except for the 
momentary flashes of lightning, the night was as dark as 
pitch— so dark that one soldier could tell his comrade's 
presence only by touch or the sound of his voice. From 
the intense heat of the day, the night had suddenly turn- 
ed into one of bitter coldness. In addition to this, the cold 
rain came down all night with the fury and force which 
none but a Mindanao mountain rain can assume. 

There our men lay, wide awake all night of course, 
their teeth chattering, their bodies trembling, with empty 
canteens — all water had been sent to the wounded — and 
with not a bite to eat since the slice of bacon and hard 
tack early the day before. 

And severe as was this physical lashing by the elements 
of our men, the lashing of their spirits was to a veritable 
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extreme. How less brave men would have stood it, is 
impossible to estimate. One soldier at least — a fearless man 
be had always been before — had bis mental powers give 
way that night under the terrible strain. 

YET to one who could nerve himself to be philosophical 
at such a time, the night was a (2:rand opera performance 
of powerful magnificence. All night long there was kept 
up by the 300 Moros remaining alive in the fort a solemn 
chant which lost none of its music for being chillingly weird. 
Begun again every half hour, in a low murmuring key, it 
would gradually grow louder and louder until at the end 
of some 30 minutes it would burst into a terrific shriek of, 
several minutes' duration. And then as though the human 
howl were not sufficiently loud to suit the Allah upon 
whom they were evidently calling, the chant would find 
climax in the simultaneous discharge of every rifle and 
cannon in the trenches and fort. 

Then as if taking fresh courage from their wild incanta- 
tion, the Moro braves would spring from the trenches 
and dashing against our lines make desparate struggles to 
cut their way out. The terrors to our men from such strug- 
gles in the dark, with the constant fear of wounding their 
own comrades or of being wounded by them, can readily 
be imagined. Unfortunately some of our men were shot 
by each other in this way, and others were wounded by 
the frenzied Moros. But few of the enemy were able to 
get away. Each new flash of lightning would show us 
where the fleeing Moros had been shot down in their flight. 

IT SEEMED to the Americans that the night would 
never end. The pitiless rain was coming down heavier 
and colder all the time. But along towards 6 o'clock in 
the morning — as is the trick of the weather in Mindanao — 
the terrific rain came to a sudden stop, and within a few 
minutes we had as clear and sunny a morning as if it had 
not rained for a fortnight. 
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With the first streaks of daylight, all rifles were of 
course levelled at Pandapatan, ready to pick off any Moros 
who dared to show their heads. Every American there had 
been supplied with fresh ammunition during the night, the 
scaling ladders had been brought up, and in a few minutes 
the signal was expected to go forth when the desparate 
struggle of the day before would be begun all over again. 

Such being the expectation of every American there, 
one can easily depict for himself the fervidness of that shout 
of exaltation that went up from the American throats when 
the first thing seen to move inside the fort was an immense 
white sheet, nailed to the top of a long bamboo pole, which 
the Moros were trying to stand upright inside the walls of 
the fort. And, as though to make sure that our troops would 
certainly see their sign of surrender, the Moros kept hoisting 
white scarfs, white breech cloths, white towels, white Ana- 
erican undershirts — in short, anything white — until Pand- 
apatan was surmounted by 14 different ''flags" of truce. 

BUT 89 of the 1000 or more Pandapatan Moros surviv- 
ed the battle. And as they laid down their arms and 
crawled out as prisoners of war, it was seen that half 
of them were badly wounded. Yet such ia the character 
of the Moro soldier that not a whimper was heard from 
the wounded men — not even from him whose two fingers 
were hanging by a thin strip of skin, nor from him whose 
nose had been shot away, nor from the poor woman a 
portion of whose rigtU breast had been shot away. 

The Moros' chief leader, the Sultan of Bayang, was 
amon^ the slain, so was the Raja Muda (his heir apparent), 
and likewise the Datto of the Rancheria of Pandapatan. 
As for the total number of their killed it was impossible 
to count them, so, thickly were their bodies heaped up in 
the trenches. 
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As to the American loBs, it aUo gave too impressive 
evidence of the desperateness of the Battle. Lieut. Vicars, 
who was killed; Lieut. Jossman, mortally wounded ; Majots 
Scott, Porter and Moore; Lieut. Allen and Lieut. Wajj^ner, 
Gen**ral Davis's aide-de-camp, who fell as he led a parti- 
cularly dariu); attack on the Fort — was the quota the com- 
miHsioned officers furnished to the list of oevere casualities. 

Twenty-five per cent of troops en^a^ed went down on the 
list of officially wounded. But threat as was this official loea, 
the desperateness of Pandapatan was even more conclusively 
shown when the next day a more thorough examination 
was made of the men. In Co. G alone, out of the officers 
and enlisted who took actual part in the battle, the kill, 
ed, ba<lly wounded, and those who were struck by bullets, 
swords or spear, or else injured themselves by falling into 
the pitfalls — numbered 52. (And there were probably others 
who refused to show their bodies.) Thus in that one or- 
ganization, the number of combatants killed or wounded 
or struck by bullets was 65 per cent! 

**MENI" shouted General Davis informally, as he rode 
. up to Pandapatan next morning to review the battered fort, 
**Your fight was simply magnificent! I have seen a great 
deal of war in my time, men ; but never in all my life 
have I ever seen or heard of any fight which equals this 
for gallantry and grit!" 
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Cast Evening at tbe Bay Uiew 



mniloiialre Carry visits maRiia aflaiR» aid 
throws several broad-sidts of Red-Qot Sbot.— 
"De filipineer JUn't no Diggtr/' 




I EVER let' |j;o til manana a Cliit yuase can coobree 
to-day". 

The speaker was Larry Tipprary. He was 
seated in one bamboo arm-chair, tilted back 
against the brick wall uf the Bay View hotel, puff- 
ing hixuriously at his everlasting divino, while 
his 6)>otle88 white shoes and open-work pink 
SOX ornamented the pair of feet reposing, — 
the very personification of comfort, — upon a Japanese 
caahion on the seat of another spacious chair. 

A clond set over tlie face of the young man to whom 
he was addressing his remarks most particularly — a young, 
fellow from Illinois who had just come to the Philippines 
for the purpose of going into business of some kind. Marshal 
was his name, and as he took his meals at my table I was 
introducing him to various persons of business experiences 
here that he might gather some general information about 
Commercial Conditions in the Philippines before he decided 
upon what especial sort of craft he would embark in the 
local Business Ocean. Larry was the latest authority to 
whom Marshal had been introduced. 

"But what is a 'Chit'?'* exclaimed young Marshal. 
"Youse don't know what a 'Chit' is?'* abked Larry, 
*'well, yoQ ig man you* re luckier dan youie know, fer it's 
a sorry day fer de business man wot oncost gets acquainted 
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wit* de (lisinfernal Bystem of Chits. A CHIT, SORR, IS 
A CHKQUE 0.\ DE BANK OF MISFORTHUNE." 

''Mr. Tipprary means/' I explained to th« puszled 
Marshal, *Mhat in order to succeed in husiness in the 
Philippines a man must avuid doinfj business un credit, 
and must insist on cash payments in all transaciions." 

Allhoii){h Marshal had been in Manila but two days 
he had already learned that he needed a translator many 
times when en^ai^ed in (general conversatiou with Arner* 
icans who had been in the iMlands a few years, unless 
thode with whom he conversed knew and remembereil he 
was but a recent arrival. 

**Yes, an' dere's auoiler tin^ youse must not be afther 
dis-rememberinj?,'* Larry went on, with apparent caution 
not to be usini^ any more words of soldier slan^, or terms 
Cistillan or Tai^alog, **an* daL*sdi«: Capital should never 
be afther associating wit* Brains — it should always just 
hire dem." 

Thinkini^ I now had a fair chance to liave Larry 
started ft)r another jjjood yarn before the banquet to be 
held later in the evening; in commemoration of the Battle of 
Bayang, I invited the small crowd to •*liave a wet,*' 

But the American drummer, v¥ho was sitting near 
bye, in8i^•ted that the honor of the drinks should be 
on his sheet of mine host Barton's ledger. 

**Boy!'* he yelled, vigorously clapping his hands as ifl 
the custom of the country when one wants a servant, 
*'MuchachoI Bring este Se&or one Stout; este two seflors, 
dos Scutch whisky and Isuan ; a glass of tubig with hielo 
foi e'ite seflor; and socka me one Sedgwick and water/* 

Marshal could not help laughing when I explained the 
wording of the order : (*'Boy, bring this gentleman, one Stout ; 
these two gentlemeu, two Scotch whiskiee aud liuau; a 
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I^Uas of ice water for tliat i^entleinan, and brinK for me one 
Sedgwick and water") as tbe coatless Filipino ** bell- 
boy" witb tbe wavy ban^ falling into bis rigbt eye came 
to take tbe command, by standing on one leg and leaning 
against tbe back of tbe ebair, wbile tbe drummer stated bis 
wants in tbe foregoing collection of words from tbree 
different languages. 

Tbe usual siesta baving been taken by tbe * 'bell-boy,*' 
be presently loomed into view, tbe glasses in bis fingers and 
tbe bottles on a tray. 

"Caramba!** broke out Mr. Drummer, '*wbat for yon 
no socka me belong proper wbisky? Este no Sedgwick! 
Sigue pronto and bring wiiisky belong proper!" 

As tbe boy went away to cbange winskies (and bring 
stout instead of tbe ale, and soda instead of beer) no one 
smiled at tbe diction of tbe drummer — none except Marsbal. 

An army officer guest came down-stairs, rusbed to tbe 
telepbone, got number 209, and altbougb talking to an 
American, drew upon tbree languages to order a car- 
romata from a near bye livery stable. And none but 
Marsbal smiled. 

Two married American ladies, permanent guests of ttie 
botel, were seated at tbe writing table inside tbe d^5wr, bold- 
ing many post-mortems interpersed witb occasional {^liyiug 
of wbist, witb Captain Long, tbe fat contractor, wbo tame 
over here in Volunteer Days, and Professor Sboebe, "\Jhe 
bacteriologist at one of tbe local laboratories. 

Presently one lady called out: **MucbacboI Mncbacbol 
Get me pitcber agua, and put some bielo in glass and leave oi\ 
mesa in my room. Savvy?" And still no one but Marsbai 
smiled. l 

A buncb of tbe cable *'boys" were grouped around oneV 
entrance baving tbeir nigbtly discussion of tbe differences ^ 
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between the leaf tobacco used in divinoa and perfectos, until 
"Happy," the mongrel 60^, land-mark of the hotel, wallowed 
into view with sha^Ky wag^^ing tail. Their discourse was now 
converted into making the dog '*8peak*' for lump sugar: 

"Come here, Serior Happy ! Lick a row I Pronto! Have 
got dulce for usted," said lanky "Con,^** while **Hig** and 
"Billy** and "Cot** interjected a few words in Spanish to 
encourage "Happy** to do tricks. "Habla, now! Habla!*' 

Three languages again, even when speaking to a dog! 

"Why don*t people over here order things in Spanish 
or in P^nglish?** exclaimed Marshal, "the native.8 understand 
both languages or one, so why talk to them in three lang- 
uages at once!** 

"Well, youse can SEARCH me if Oi can tell you,** 
admitted Larry, "but we all seem to do it, even in Mindanao.** 

"Oh, we all got the habit when we came over here in 
the early days,** said the curly-haired captain of Con* 
stabulary, lighting another Dhobey cigarrette, "None of us 
could speak Spanish then and none of the natives could 
speak English; but by mutually learning a few common 
words in eitl^er language we managed to get along, and to 
this day the common words which the soldiers learned in 
Spanish and the common words the natives learned in 
English are the ones used in daily conversation when any 
attempt is made to speak in the two languages at once. 
Who wants to play bridge?'* 

"One thing is certain," exclaimed the prominent young 
lawyer who come to the Philippines as a buck private, 
"it is wonderful how completely we try to bluff new-comers 
here by the rapidity with which we have acquired the native 
tongue, when all the time we old Americans don*t know a 
hundred words in Spanish, and just carry on conversation 
with natives through the medium oi army slang, poor 
English and rotten Spanish, all intermixed." 
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Were Marshal not present probably none of ns would have 
noticed the remarkable use of the liuKiistic twisthiKs. But 
stoppin)^ to translate them for tlie stranger, everyone tentled 
toward philosophysing. Getting their minds in this mood, 
the question of Philippines politics was the sequence, as usual. 

**VVel1, what do you Philippines Americans believe is 
to become of these far eastern isles of unrest?** asked 
Marshal presently, *'are the Filipinos going to have inde- 
pendence, or will annexation be the early result, or will the 
Islands continue indefinitely in the some status — or lack uf 
status— they occupy today?" 

That Marshal had struck a theme of vital if divergent 
interest to the whole crowd of Americans |)reeent was in- 
stanced now when almost everyone broke out instantly 
with a beginning to an expression of hia views. But a 
de*4p voiced, harsh-toned American business man, one o 
the old-timers, proceeded to overawe the others: 

^'Independence be damned!" he exclaimed almost 
angrily, **The Filipinos will remain as they are for a 
hundred years I The country and the natives would be 
demorMlized by independence. Every foreignei* would throw 
up his interests here, and every native would be killing 
each other. 

''Annexation would be nearly as bad — the Filipinos are 
too ignorant of wordly ways to be admitted as U. S. citi- 
zens for several generations, and so as long as Uncle Sam 
has anything to say about it, things will remain the same 
in the Philippines as they are today." 

Professor Murphy, a recently arrived guest, type of 
many of his class, a prominent Boston public man, who 
came to the Pliilippines for the purpose of "studying" 
the native at close range — and whose opinions on the 
matter are not worth a continental to a serious seeker of 
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the fiiiidHineiital truth, because he foniied his opiiiioni in 
Boston before he ever saw a Filipino — expressed a different 
view — a view no one needs a atron); imagination to guess 
at— the view of Big Brother Bill Taft. 

A similar view was expressed by ex-\fajor Smith, 
who hoidd a high government office where *Move" for the 
Filipino seems to he the chief essential for personal 
advancement in office. 

Other business men followed with curses on the Filipino, 
the Filipino ways, and the Filipino country, whereupon 
Larry Tipprarry suddenly made his presence felt: 

"Give ine a foafero, boy!'* he exclaimed so loudlv that 
everyone stopped talking to look at Larry. It was not so 
much Larry's words which arrested attention, as it was 
the remarkable manner in which he said them. 

Ligliting a fresh cigar with a deliberation which dem- 
onstrated his realization that he *Miad the floor" and meant 
to keep on having it until his mind had been fully relieved, 
Mr. Tipprarry began in measured tones: 

•*It*s a sweet, swift pain in me gizzard Oi*m afther 
gettin' every toiine Oi comes to Manily an' hears Americans 
shootin' off deir faces about wot's to become of de Philipeens 
and de Filipeeners," and Larry emitted a volume of divino 
smoke which fastened all attention on him. 

"Afther bein' a steady risident here fer a good six year 
now, an* livin' messilf amongst de Filipeeners all dat toime, 
it makes me feel like gettin' up an' pastin' his mug every 
toime Oi hears some old-toime American firin' off dhirty 
talk about de Filipeeners, talkin' to strangers dat's just 
come over." 

Larry then eyed one Escolta business man who shuffled 
uneasily in his chair. 

Turning his withering glance away from the culprit 
Larry went on: 
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**Dere*s wan f^ood thing, Mr. Marshal, dat youse can 
roll up into yer cigarette and smoke it, and dat is dis: Dat 
most Americans in de Islands today is so godalmoighty 
igorant about de natives here or so disinfernally bigotted 
agin dem dat Oi'd as soon expect dem Americans — save de 
mark! — to talk sensible about de Fiiipeens as see a finger 
without a hand or see a Moro eatiu* ham. 

"When youse write home to de States, sorr, youse kin 
put it down as a real true fact dat all Americans in de 
Filypeeiis today may be summed up in six different 
classes"; and Larry began to count on his fingers: 

"Fust dere's de Tourist Class, which takes in also dem 
Americans wot lives here only a few months. Den dere's 
de Soldier Class. Third comes de Americans wot holds 
public office under de Civil Government. Nixt dere's de 
Business Men wot lias been here a short toime. Number 
Five is de American Business Men wot have, as dey calls 
it, been marooned here since de early days. And sixth 
and last and best of all dere's a small class which is scattered 
among the other five cUiRses Oi have just been mentioning. 

*'Now, sorr, as to de Tourist Class — savin* yer presence, 
Mr. Marshal — dem is de kind wot is everlasting writin* 
home to de States paypers an' magazines about wot dey 
knows about de Filypeens — and a mess of damn foolery 
it is dey are afther writin', for as annie omadawn of a 
native dat watches dem knows dem tourists knows no 
more about real natives an' tings here dan a female pig 
knows about geography. Dem tourists, sorr, knows wat 
dey's writin about just about as much as a row of brass 
tacks wit' de heads knocked off. 

**Den dere's de Soldier Ciass wot writes home ship-loads 
of poems and other tommy rot about de Filypeens? Wot 
de hell does soldiers know about de Filipeeners? Wot de hell 
can dey ever learn? Dey never comes in contact wit* no 
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Filipeeners of no importance, an* de bum BiwSt (hey writes 
to de home papers ia made up mostly from de 'con' storiei 
wot soldierB pass alon^ to each other just by way of killin* 
time. De soldiers hates de natives, calls dem treacherous, 
an^ why? Just because in de early days d« Filipeueers did 
de very best d«y knowed how to get deir own independence 
just like de grandfathers ol de Americans demselves did 
a hundred year before. Of course de soldiers know de Fiii- 
peeners wasn*t fit fer independence — but dat was just wot de 
Bnglish troops thought about de American soldiers in 1776, 

'*As fer de Oflice-holding Glass, dey is dead in love wit* 
de natives on de streets, calls him little brown brother an' so 
on an' so fort — but whin it comes to MARRYIN' dem an' 
lettin' dem dance with deir daughters, de Filipeener is just 
a plain wild beast. Dere*8 a few exceptions— thank God, 
to de honor of de name of America — but dem exceptions 
is very scarce. 

"Nixt comes de business man just opened up. Dis man 
tinks de Filipeeoer i^ savage animal wit no ambition but 
to clean up oncest de week an* sport around to de Cock-pit 
wit' a twelve dollar pair of patent leather shoes. He cussses 
de Philypeens because he come here to get rich quick on de 
Filipeeners, an' to his supprise de Filipeeners don't show no 
eagerness to ran afther de man an' make him rich in a day. 
Dese men from de States don't seem to recoUict dat steam- • 
boats is leaving Manily for San Francisco evry week, an' dat 
de natives will not be afther gettin' up no petitions to per- 
suade dis gent to remain in deir mist (.midst). 

'*De worst sort of American in de whole bunch is de bus- 
iness man wot has been here fer a long toime an' has stack- 
ed up wit' tons of truck dat can't ba sold in d^ States 
— stuff dat Filipeeners don't want an' never will be afther 
wanting — stuff day brung over to sell to flush soldiers on pay- 
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days^ An* uont liey CMtirt selV to no one becuirae de aotdierfir 
has gone back. . 

**I>E\t KIND OF BUSINFrSS MAN CUSSES DE NA- 
TIVES JUST BECAUSE IXEY WONT START ANODER 
INSURRECTION TO GET DE SOLDIERS BACK FOR 
DEM BUSINESS MFN TO FLEECE. 

**Bnt >a8t o£ all — an' almost as Rcarce as lor»(;i^taHed 
Tcycles is in hell — re de handful of Ano^ericans wat Ims got 
sofDe sense I Deta's de kind dat don't con^e here wit*^ 
no load of rot dey can'^t give away for m>ttrii' in de States, 
biit tink" dey ort to get rich quick in selling tode Filipeeners. 
I>era seirsible men don't can^e here to get ricli quick an' rush 
back to de States wit' de natives'^ money. Dem sensible me» 
don't rush in to over-roobbed Manily an' open anoder shop. 
No, sireef Dem sensible men makes up deir minds to like 
de country; to like de natfves; to grow up demsetves by 
building up de country an* de natives wit' dem. 

•'Sinsible men like dem soon wins de confidence of 
de natives by de way dey acta, an' whin dey wins deir 
trust — an' only den — does dey learn de kind of man dp 
natives truly be. I>at sort of American soon finds out dat 
lie can have annieting an' evrytiiig de Filipeeners has 
to be able to give. Dem sinsible men soon learns dat 
he's a welcome guest in every good native home in de 
province, an' dat he has de hand of de sweetest daint- 
iest nicest seftorita in de whole place whin he axes her 
father. Dem damn biurotted white people tinks dat all 
Filipina girls can be made qiieridas, but no sonofadog of 
a bigger mistake could dey be afther making. De Fil- 
pina girls of de betther class may not be able to talk 
of bake-j an' de opreys an' Nooport, like swell American 
girls, bat dey is every bit as respictable as de gurls in de 
States, and if youse oncest get to know dem well, dey 
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can entertain yez in other ways just as gooii as de gineral 
ran of white ifirla in America. 

"Dem same sinsible men haa all de real opperthanitiea 
for divilopin^ big cinga quick which de natives knows of 
but don't iiavvy de wayd of the outside worrld well enough 
to be diviloping deiuselves wit'out de leading of people 
from de white race. But youse can safely bet de whole 
Treasury bureau, chuck full of bright new conants, to a 
empty peanut shell dat dat kind of white man lias every 
help from de natives to make him become de man wit' de 
dough. 

*'Let me be afther telling you, sorr, dat de Americans 
in de Islands wo*; have made real *good* is not de Manily 
man wit' de wrinkled forehead an' tired face, but de Am- 
ericans in de provinces wit* de cheery smile an' de glad 
warm mit. 

'*0f course youse don't be hearin' much of de white men 
who 've made *good' in de small parrts of de PhillypeenS 
since 1898 — for de good healthy reason dat dim provincial 
American men are more dan willing to be afther keeping 
deir chances to deirselves. 

**Dere'8 wan more ting, sorr, youse ought to be knowin' 
de truth of, an' dat is dis: De Filipeeners aint de wild 
animals or de low-down human craythures dat most white 
people here do be afther callin' thim. Oi messilf, Oi would 
have youse to know, am not wot we calls in de States 
*a nigger lover', an' Oi don't be believing dat 'a nigger is a 
white soul in a black man's body,' although Oi've seen 
mannie's de American black face in de Philypeens wot'e a 
honor to de States. But what Oi do say — an' Oi'U lick 
annie man wot calls me a liar to me face — is dat DE 
FILIPINEER AINT NO NIGGER! 
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"De native of dese Islands, sorr, is not savages. Dey 
is civilized human beings who lias been living de same 
kind of gineral life as poor Americans in de Southern States 
has for 300 years, only de Filipiners is poorer an' have been 
held down all dat toime. 

*'De Fiiipeeners tink like de white man, has de self-sftme 
notions of wat's wrong an' wat*s right: he rispects de fam* 
ily ties; he loves his childer in a way dat would give 
manuies de white man cards an' spades, an' de Fiiipeeners 
would today be known de worrld over as a inventive progress' 
ive people of de furst wather if it wasn't for two lone facts^- 
an' thim facts is dis: 

**De country de Filipeeiier lives in is not conducive to 
commercial pursuits, as de paypers says, agricultural bein' 
de main scope of de Islands; an' next and most important 
of all de Filipiner has been held down for three centuries 
by a swarm of fat domineering friars wot created all dese 
fiesta days an' tings juat fer de purpose of keepin' de na- 
tives from doin' annie tinking and getting no ambition dat 
dey would RISE UP AN' DRIVE DE WHOLE D& MN 
BUNCH OF THIEVING FRIABS OUTl 

'*An' now dat some Americans is comin' to de Fil- 
ipeens wit de proper show of spirit, an'- have rolled up 
deir sleeves an' sailed right in to help de Fiiipeeners in a 
practical way by helping deirselves, you'll see de Fil- 
ipeens a prosperous nation in another generation wit' a 
rispected Independent Flag. And whin dat day comes it 
will show de worrld dat de Fiiipeeners will be full of 
thanks to de American Flag which watched over thiin in 
all tings. And just as sure as Christ made little apples, 
Borr, whin dat day comes de siusible American men which 
came out here and helped deirselves by helpin' de Fili- 
pineers will niver be afther regrettin' de nature of deir 
enterprise." 
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Larry may b« a poor prophet or he may prove 
fcood. The deciiion of the matter mast be left to Time. 
That there may pouibly be some wisdom in Larry'a phil- 
BOphy, however, is rather suggested by the fact that "Pro- 
vincial Governor Lawrence James Tipprary'^' is the first 
delegate-elect to the Philippines Assembly from Maly- 
parang. 
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Why YOU Should Order 
a copyorSERGEANT 
LARRY'' or ''By 
BOLO AHB K^JkG'' 
by Chauncey M' Govern 
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I. Either book is just the thing to send to the 
folks at home — **It saves so much writing.'' 

II. Each book is an entertaining story — at 
times breath-stopping — concerning the fas- 

• cinating life of the United States Army 
people and the persons and things with 
which they came in contact in the Philip- 
pines. 

HE. The author, Chauncey M'Govern, knows his 
subject thoroughly. He is a writer of many 
years' experience in America and the 
Philippines. Before becoming editor of 
**The Philippines Gossip," and serving on 
the staff of **The Manila American," Mr. 
M^ Govern was for years a regular contri- 
butor to or staff writer on many leading 
periodicals of England and America. 

IV. His writings on Beggars, Tramps, and other 
character studies aroused editorial comment 
from the more prominent newspapers in all 
parts of the United States. 



V. His first novel, **The Autobiography of a 
Millionaire," was favorably received by 
hundred of book reviewers. 

VI. It was to gather the data to write stories of 
the American army that Mr. M'Govern 
gave up regular New York journalism and 
enlisted as a private soldier. 

VII. It is all written from actual experiences or 
personal observations; names of persons 
and places being slightly disguised to avoid 
personalities 
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AND SOME OF THE FOREIGN WORDS AND 
PHRASES IN EVERY-DAY USE AMONG 
THE SOLDIERS IN THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

Appendix to latest editions of "SERGEAXT 
LARRY'' and "BY BOLO ^ KRAGr 



AGRA:— Irish for **dear.^' 

ALCY: — A fine or penalty inflicted by a sum- 
mary court-martial . 

AMIGO: — Spanish for friend, 

**BAD 'CESS' ^— Irishism for **misfortune'' 
(**bad success''). 

BANCA: — About the same as **parao" wliich see. 

BARRIO:— Very small town. 

BELL-MARE: — A horse with a bell suspended 
from its neck, wliich the pack of mules follow. 

BENO: — A vile-smelling, stomach- rotting liquid, 
distilled by Filipinos from grass, etc., and 
ruinous to an American soldier who gets a 
craze for it. 

BISCUIT-SHOOTER:— Female servant inofficer's 
family. 

BLIND:— Same as '^Alcy." 

BOB-TAIL: — Dishonorable discharge. 

BOW-WOW— Vienna Sausage. 



BRICK-HOUSE: —Insane asylum; probably 
derived from the kind of building in which 
is housed the general hospital for insane 
soldiers at Washington, D. C. 

BUG-JUICE:— Whisky. 

•'BUGS^':— Insane. 

BUG-HOUSE:— House for the insane. 

BUNKIE: — A bed-fellow; a man who sleeps 
in the bunk adjoining; a soldier who pit- 
ches his shelter-half with another soldier is 
his **bunkie.'' 

BUTT: — A short time; **Two months and a 
butt'' means two whole months and a part 
of another month remaining on one's enlist- 
ment. 

"BUZZARD":— An honorable discharge from 

the Army. 
BYE-BYE:— Moro word for woman. 
CABALLO:— Spanish for ** Horse " 
CAMBIO:— Change. 
CAMOTES:— Spanish for '^Potatoes." 
CASA: — Spanish for **Hou8e." 

CAUSA:— Spanish for **Thing," **Case." or 
**What?" 

CERVEZA:— Spanish for **Beer.'' 

CHICKEN-FEED:— Corn meal mush; also very 
small money change. 

COFFEE-COOLER:— A soldier or officer with 

a sinecure. 
COLD FEET:— Cowardly. 

COMPANY Q.:— The prisoners in the guard- 
house or mill. 
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C. 0. — Commanding Officer. 

**COSA QUIERE?''— 'Til have a beer, pleaee!'' 

(A joke.) 
CU ARTEL:— Spanish for mill or quarters. 
DINERO: — Spanish for money. 
**DOG-ROBBER'':— A soldier who does chores 

for an officer. 
DOG : — Vienna Sansa ge . 

D. S.: — Detached service. 
DOUGHBOYS : —Infantrymen . 
FIESTA:— Spanish for '^Feast^' or **Feast Day.'' 
FINALS: — The aggregate sums of money due 

a soldier upon his discharge, including sav- 
ings of his pay, clothing allowance, back 
pay, and travel money. 

FOSFORO:— Spanish for **Match." 

FUNNY-HOUSEi— Insane asylum. 

G. C. M.: — General Court Martial. 

GOLD-FISH:— Canned Salmon. 

GRAY-MULE:— Whisky. 

HACIENDA:— Spanish for ** Plantation.'' 

HIKE: — March under arms and all equipment 
for camping while on that march. 

HIKER: — A compaigner. 

*'HOLD UP HIS MIT'':— To enlist. 

HOMBRE:— Spanish for ''Man." 

JACK-ASS BATTERY:— Mountain Artillery. 

JUG:— Same as **Mill." 

JIGGER:— Guard-house. 



KRAG: — The name of the inventor of the rifle 
used by the American regular soldiers during 
the Spanish-American war; hence a regul- 
ation rifle was always called **A Krag'* 
(Krag- Jorgensen) . 

KITCHEN-POLICE:— Soldiers detailed to clean 
up the plates and dirty dishes while in gar- 
rison duty; usually as a slight punishment 
for infraction of discipline. 

K. 0.:— Same as C. 0. 

LAVANDERA:— Spanish for ** Washerwoman.'' 

MANANA: — Spanish for **To-morrow.'' 

MAUSER:— One make of rifle used by the 
Filipino insurrectos. 

MEDIA:— Spanish for **One Half.'' 

MEX: — One half true value for or of anything. 
Also the name for the kind of bastard cur- 
rency in use during the Days of the Em- 
pire, one dollar of American money being 
about equal to two dollars of the Mexican 
currency, which currency was not really 
Mexican currency about half of the time, 
but more frequently bitten Straits dollars, 
Japanese yens, or mostly any any old piece 
of silver that resembled an American dollar 
in size, weight and superficial appearance. 

MILL: — Guardhouse. 

MULE-SKENNER: — A packer or a teamster. 
MULE SOLDIERS:— Mountain battery enlist- 
ed men. 



MUCH ACH A:— Spanish for '*Girl.'^ 
MUCHACnO:— Spanish for **Boy.'' 
MYSTERY:— Corned beef hash. 

**0N THE WATER WAGON^':— Sworn off 

drinking. 

OMAWDAWN:— An Irish word for **Clod- 
hopper." 

PARAO: — A native canoe or row boat, usual- 
ly a single hollowed-out log; propelled by 
one or two rude oars, with a paddle for 
a rudder. 

POCO SNAKES:— Same as **Poco Tiempo.'^ 

POCO TIEMPO:— Spanish for**In a short time.'' 

( People; 
PUEBLO:— •< Also a City or a Town of con- 
( siderable size. 

PULT -MY-FREIGHT:— To get out; to run away; 
to desert from the Army, probably origin- 
ating from practice of stealing away from 
a garrison aboard of a freight car. 

PUNK:— Bread. 

QUEREDA:- A mistress. 

RANCHER! A:— Spanish for ** Plantation." 

RED-HOUSE:— Same as ** Brick-house." 

RED MOIKE:— Canned Salmon. 

REMINGTON:— Rifle used by the natives of 
the Philippines. 

''RE-UP":— To re-enlist. 

ROOKY: — A raw soldier, enlisted recently. 

RUCTION: — Irish term for a row, a rough 
diversion. 

SAGUINGS:— Tagalog for * "Bananas." 



SAN MIGUEL: — Beer; so named after the only 
brewery in the Philippines, it having a mon- 
opoly from the Spanish government. 

SE5fORITA: — An unmarried native girl or 
woman. 

SHAVETAIL: — A newly commissioned officer. 

SKIPPER:— The commanding officer. 

'*SLUM'^: — A short of waterish stew. 

SLUM-S LINGER:— Company cook. 

SOMBRERO:— Spanish for ''Hat.'' 

SOR ERUMPS : — Caval rymen . 

SOW-BELLY : —Bacon . 

SOUR BELLY:— Bacon. 

SPUDS:— Potatoes. 

SQUARE-HEAD:— A soldier of German birth 
and addicted to the use of German idioms. 

SQUAWMAN: — An American married to a nat- 
ive of the lower class, — or living with her 
without marriage. 

STRIKER:— Same as ** Dog- robber." 

TAKE-ON:— To enlist. 

TAUO: — ^Tagalog for **Man" (used ordinarily 
for the man of the working or peasant class). 

TENIENTE:— Spanish for ** Lieutenant.'' 

**THE STRIPES":— The chevrons on a non- 
commissioned officer's sleeves. 

**TOP": — The highest enlisted non-commission- 
ed officer in a company, troop or battery. 

TUBIG:— Tagalog for ** Water." 

**TURN UP HIS TOES":— To die. 



'•up the POLE'^:— Sworn off drinking. 
VINTA: — Same as **Parao," which see. 
WATER-CURE:— A method of ducking a person 

to make him confess to something. 
WOODEN OVER-COAT:- A coffin. 
WOOLLEN SOCKS:— A remedy for cowards, 

otherwise known in the Army as people with 

''Cold FeetJ^ 
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